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Plan or No Plan? 


HE details of last week’s Budget have not stirred up any 
Passionate debates either in the House of Commons or 
elsewhere. The general view is that, as the accounting for a 
twelve-month, it was an adequate, though hardly inspired, 
performance. But when the focus is lengthened from the details 
of a single year to the outline of the next five, the Budget serves 
to confirm the general impression that has been created by the 
Covernment’s economic activities as a whole. The strange 
thing about this Government of economic determinists is the 
_ to which they are apparently content to drift on the 
ide. 

The purely fiscal aspect of this tendency was discussed last 
Week, when it was pointed out how little contact there seemed 
to be between present policies and what could be foreseen of 
the rapidly approaching future. But it is not only in tax policy 
that there is the same air of improvisation, if not of impro- 
Vidence. It is a commonplace by now that all the heavy and 
hopeful commitments ‘that the nation has undertaken can be 
catried only if there is a substantial increase in the National 

me. Just at the moment, productivity, by all accounts, is 
tply down, instead of up. That may be a temporary phase— 

of it may not. But it seems to have very little effect upon the 
overnment’s promises for the future. Again, it has still to be 


explained how the acceptance of a fixed exchange rate can 
be reconciled with a refusal even to attempt to control the 
largest constituent element of costs. Or still again, nobody has 
yet explained how all the enormous capital demands of the next 
few years are to be met out of a fund of savings that was small 
enough in a normal pre-war year and will be further reduced by 
the Government’s fiscal and social security proposals. 

Politicians cannot be expected to be scientific statisticians, and 
a certain amount of illogicality and inconsistency is the hall mark 
of a sound policy where human beings are concerned. But the 
surprising thing about the present position is that it is professed 
planners that are apparently so planless and that politicians are 
apparently so careless of their own party’s prospects. Any 
Government’s horizon is quite naturally bounded by the next 
General Election. But there are several things that may go 
wrong with the British economy long before July, 1950. 

Prophecy, of course, is a dangerous exercise. But it does not 
take prophetic powers to list quite a number of things that 
may quite possibly happen round about 1948 or 1949. None 
of these are certainties ; but all are possibilities that a prudent 
Government would take into account. There is probably enough 
pent-up demand for goods in this country to last a long time ; 
but after two or three years the careless rapture of the present 
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26 
unlimited seller's market should be somewhat modified and the 
buyer will be able, and impatient, to exercise a little discrimana- 
tion. Abroad, the seller’s market may be just about over by 
then and it may be getting difficult to keep up a high level 
of exports. The rigid and inflated level of British costs will 
become painfully apparent. Unfortunately, if the psesent est 
mates are correct, the fund of borrowed dollars will be just about 
exhausted at pretty much the same time At home, the difficul- 
ties of financing all the mamy and costly schemes of capital con- 
struction will become evident as the physical possibility of domg 
the work increases. And no one who is casting the workd’s 
economic horoscope for the later 1940’s can omit the possibility 
of a recession of trade in the United States 

No one can say just how many of these unpleasant things 
will happen, or with what intensity. There could be no com- 
plaint against a policy that assumed an average degree of good 
fortune. But the economic policies now taking shape in this 
country seem to assume that everything wil! go perfectly. The 
export programme can hardly be realised ewithout am extra- 
ordinary conjuncture of good luck. The Budget cannot be 
balanced without the maintenance of a very high money Nat:onal 
Income. And the -resources of manpower and materials needed 
to maintain the standard of living, after meeting all the prior 
charges upon the national owtput, cannot be made available 
without a rapid rise in productivity coupled with uninterrupted 
full employment. No one but a Cassandra would wish to predict 
economic storms ahead. But it is only prudent to point out to 
the captain of the ship that he is crowded with sail as never 
before and to ask him what his plans are if the wind should shift. 

There is no need to be a convinced Planner to insist that some 
forethought should be given to these possibilities. There is no 
need to believe in the necessity of an Economie General Staff to 
hold that somebody should be working out the logistics of the 
different economic operations that may become necessary. Very 
little has been heard, since the Government was formed, of the 
arrangements for economic policy-making. The Lord President 
of the Council is the Economic Co-ordmator. But he is also 
Leader of the House of Commons and, at the moment, 
President of the Board of Trade, and if he cam contrive to cc- 
ordinate the daily flow of economic business he is probably doing 
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all that one man can. The economic section of the Cabinet 

Office, which did much valuable work during the war, is stil] in 

existence, but it wisely does not regard itself as an initiating 

body. There is also a Steering Committee of the highest ciy;! 

servants, presided over by the Secretary of the Treasury and 

ot the Cabinet, which is, by all accounts, a very effective 
y. 

The activities of all these functionaries are shrouded in an 
almost eee tae and the public has little oppor- 
tunity of judging much effective taking of thought for the 
future is going on. But the reasom for the secrecy sheds some 
light on the probable limits of what is being done. For economic 
policy-making (whether it be conceived of as Planning or merely 
as planning) is so highly charged with party politics that the 
civil servant hardly dare handle it, and certainly not in public. 
And the politicians seem to be so absorbed im their structures 
of ownership and in the delights of exercising economic power 
that they do not give the appearance of thinking much beyond 
the moment. They may have a consistent plan for the future, 
but if so they are maintaining a silence about it that wou'd be 
remarkable even in far less loquacious men. 

There will be many people who will seize with glee on every 
evidence of impolicy on the part of the Labour Governmen. 
But that is hardly the mark of a patriotic citizen at this juncture 
of the nation’s history. It is most important that the economic 
policy of the present Government should be successful—success 
being measured by the supreme test of the size and stability 
of the national income. Failure might not even redound to the 
advantage of the Conservative Opposition and would certainly 
be disastrous for the country. The chief risks that the Govern- 
ment has to face do not lie in the present—when economic policy 
is as simple and obvious in principle as it is difficult in adminis- 
tration—but im the testing time of two or three or four years, 
ahead when something approaching normality will have been 
restored. Those Ministers who are chiefly concerned with over- 
ali economic policy would be very well advised to ask them- 
selves, and their advisers, whether the whole gamut of their 
present proposals is likely to stand the strain if the future turns 
out to be several shades less rosy than it was painted in th: 
literature of the election campaign. 


Before the Paris Conference 


IGHT months have passed since the first meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers. During this time there has been a 


steady deterioration in the relations between the Great Powers, * 


hardly arrested by the various agreements teached in Moscow 
in December. Since not one of these agreements has led to 
the desired results, it may even be that the December Conference 
accelerated the Allies’ descent into the present slough of 
suspicion, irritation and disunity. The proposed broadening 
of the Government did not take place in Bulgaria. In Rumania, 
the addition of two opposition members to the Cabinet has 
simply exposed two powerless men to the merciless public 
attack of their colleagues. In the Far East, the evacuation of 
Manchuria hangs fire, the Korean Government is not recon- 
structed and as a background the Civil War in China goes on. 
Only in the Middle East—unmentioned at the Moscow Con- 
ference—has there been some slight slackening of tension. 

This direct and detailed disagreement has been accompaniéd 
by a general dour hostility. In Germany, it takes the form 
of the struggle to carry the Russian-sponsored Communist- 
Socialist fusion into the Western Zone; in France it is fierce 
opposition to closer relations between the Western Powers ; 
in Italy it is the Communist cry that Britain must be driven 
from the Mediterranean (mare nostrum translated into Russian). 
And Moscow radio fills up the measure by constant and bitter 
attacks on British policy, British interests and British intentions. 
How is it possible, in these circumstances, to pretend that the 
Russians wish for friendly co-operation? What conclusion can 
be drawn but that their policy is built on invincible hostility 
and implacable distrust? Why, then, should Mr Bevin and 
Mr Byrnes undertake yet another fruitless pilgrimage? Is it 


not better that the British and Americans should face facts 
realistically and, abandoning the search for an agreement that 
is never reached, conéentrate on their own rights and interests? 


This, however, is the reaction not of statesmanship but o! 
irritation, and the stakes are too great for petulance. It 1s 
precisely during this year, when post-war misery is mounting 
to its climax and when the armies of the Powers are still not 
finally demobilised, that the threat of war must be held at bay. 
For if not a threat of war, at least a fever of expectation hangs 
over Europe. The belief—incredible though it is—that the 
Russians and the British are destined to fight before the yea! 
is out is a factor of turbulence and disintegration from one «nd 
of the Continent to the other. It prevents economic reconstruc- 
tion. Why rebuild, if the armies will pass this way tomorrow: 
It prevents political pacification. Why be conciliatory, if your 
“ friends ” may cross the frontier next week? It polarises ‘h¢ 
division between Left and Right, East and West. It tempts the 
Communists to greater excesses. It rallies an unsavoury var! 

arde of reactionaries and déclassés under the banner of ait 

shevism. If at this point an open breach were to occu! 
between Russia and the Western Allies, it might very well i 
the signal for civil strife in more than one European county: 
in the hope of speedy intervention from one set of Powers o 
the other. The Conference in Paris next week is not ofl) 
or not even primarily an opportunity for adjusting Great Powe! 
differences. It is pe’s sheet anchor against the gale 
hostility raging across the Continent. 


Yet to say there must be no open breach is one thing. ” 
secure a workable compromise is another. The Russians ™ 
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possibly be ready to co-operate on their own terms, but they 
have not, hitherto, shown very much interest in the terms 
proposed by others. Co-operation cannot be achieved by full- 
scale appeasement. The Russians should not be exposed to 
the temptation of finding open every door at which they may 
kick Mr Bevin and Mr Byrnes do not need so much to 
retreat from their owm imterests as to re-examine them in the 
light of Russian hostility and to determine where appeasement 
(in the genuine sense of conciliation) is still possible and where 
they must stand firm. Ideally, such an examination should be 
conducted dispassionately and factually with the Russians 
themselves. At no time, probably, have the Foreign Secretaries 
sat down together to discuss with complete frankness what their 
inalienable interests are or to find out whether there is any 
social and political order in Europe on which they can agree. 
Temperamentally, the present Foreign Secretaries are too {ar 
apart to make the attempt and probably suspicion and hostility 
pave gone too far to make agreement possible. What remains 
js the drawing up by Britain and the United States of their 
own diplomatic balance-sheet, in which they would define three 
categories of problems or imterests—the first, those in which 
ihey consider Russia’s concern to be paramount ; the second, 
those on which negotiation and compromise are possible and 
useful, and the third, these in which the Russians be accorded 
only the subsidiary voice that they allow to the Americans and 
ihe British in Eastern Europe. Such a balance-sheet would not 
lead to a complete breach with Russia, nor would it involve 
appeasement ; and it might give the British and American dele- 
gates a guiding thread to carry them through the maze of Soviet 
diplomacy. 

How in concrete terms would such a balance-sheet apply to 
the issues under discussion in Paris next week? The first 
question is the drawing up of peace treaties for the satellite 
sates in Eastern Europe. The realism of the situation is that 
Russian ideas, with or without a treaty, are going to have more 
influence in the Danube basin than American or British ideas. 
Meanwhile, the lack of ‘treaties is an unsettling factor in 
Eastern Europe. The Western Allies will mot secure better 
—_ or introduce more freedom by continuing to delay and 
) demand rather formal democratic guarantees. The only hope 
for greater freedom in Eastern Europe is the restoration of 
some sort of political and economic stability. Until this degree 
of pacification is secured, the Communists will continue to play 
an extremist réle and the Opposition, favourable to the West, 
will be forced into sterile reaction. 

The Italian case is less straightforward. Italy lies quite 
clearly to the west of the dividing line, but sufficiently close to it 
© provide some justification for Russian interest in Italian 
afairs. For this reason it might be wise to make some con- 
cessions on certain points to Russian views. They might, 
fot example, be given some measure of reparations—provided 
not only that the Americans and the British absolutely abstained, 
but also that their abstention were proclaimed to the Italian 
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people. Jugoslav claims to reparations might also receive sym- 
pathetic consideration ; Trieste might be internationalised and 
its hinterland ceded to Jugoslavia. But the same realism that 
would yield to Russia on these points would make the Western 
Powers. stand firm on the other and major aspects of 
the Italian Treaty, particularly the control of the Mediterranean 
and the disposition of the Italian colonies. There is no more 
reason for Russia to be installed in Tripoli than for Britain 
or America to have bases in the Baltic States. Similarly, a 
transfer of any of the Dodecanese islands to Russian trusteeship 
1S not a matter on which compromise is possible. There can 
be no assurance that the Russians would agree to such a 

rgaining over the Italian settlement. But if they did not, there 
would be a case for a separate Anglo-American treaty with 
Italy, so that the anomalies of the armistice could be brought to 
an end and the armies of occupation withdrawn. This would, 
of course, lead to separate Russian treaties with Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria; but if those treaties also led to the 
withdrawal of the Russian occupying forces, the result might 
not be wholly unfavourable to the chances of democracy—or 
at least of toleration—in those countries. 


It is more difficult to forecast the course of the discussions 
on Western Germany. France is here the recalcitrant minority 
and Russian policy is still unknown. But the formula of com- 
promise on some points and firmness on others may serve the 
Americans and the British equally well here. The British and 
Americans can go a long way to meet the French on military 
and economic guarantees. There is no reason, for instance, 
why a sub-commission of the Central Control Commission 
should not be established at once to oversee the economic 
development of the Ruhr and to become the nucleus of a 
permanent supervisory organisation. But, on the question of 
political separation and the establishment of “ independent ” 
states, there should be no weakening. 

To know where to yield, and to know where to insist, will not 
saddle either Mr Bevin or Mr Byrnes with an inflexible policy. 
Between the line of Russia’s absolute interests and those of 
Britain and America there is a fairby wide debatable ground 
where concession and compromise could, given an improvement 
in the international atmosphere, be usefully carried on. The 
weakness of the Western Powers, hitherto, is that they do not 
appear to have decided where their paramount interests lie, or 
at least they have been chary of committing themselves. The 
result has been a Russian advance from prepared positions 
outward into the no-man’s land of international debate and on 
into dangerous proximity to the Western forward line. The 
only way of avoiding direct collision now is to state in a clear, 
yet friendly fashion, where the collision wouid inevitably occur— 
which is indirectly also a statement on the areas where co- 
operation, and not collision, are possible. If Mr Bevin and 


Mr Byrnes could bring this degree of clarity into Great Power 
relations, there would be less danger of their stumbling on each 
other and falling to fighting in the dark. 
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Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3, 
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General Marshall’s Mission 


ENERAL MARSHALL never had such a formidable task 

in planning the strategy of the war as he has now under- 
taken in trying to bring about the unification of China. The 
mission was thrust upon him after the dramatic resignation of 
General Hurley, which revealed the dissensions in the State 
Department on policy towards China, lowered American 
prestige in China and caused considerable alarm in the United 
States. The Truman Administration needed to bring out its 
biggest gun in order to retrieve the situation and General Mar- 
shail was given the assignment. No secret was made of the 
fact that he was being sent to China, not merely as an ordinary 
Ambassador, but as mediator in the civil war which was pre- 
venting the unification of China under a single central Govern- 
ment. 

The undertaking of such réle by Washington’s diplomatic 
representative clearly implied a special position for the United 
States in China not shared by any other Power. This special 
position has been tacitly recognised, though with different 


“degrees of grace, by America’s. allies. Throughout the war 


Britain has recognised China as within the American strategic 
sphere for purposes of waging the war against Japan, and it 
was the Americans who undertook the building up of Allied air 
power in China and the equipment and training of Chinese 
armies ; since the war ended, Britain has been quite content 
to leave to the Americans, as the men on the spot, the en- 
tangled tasks of ensuring the removal of the Japanese from 
China and of reconciling China’s rival armies. The supremacy 
of American influence in China has not, however, been equally 
acceptable to Russia. If the Russians have avoided making a 
direct attack on the American position, this has no doubt been 
partly because they had no basis for doing so as long as they 
were not in the war against Japan, partly because the American- 
Chinese tie was obviously too close to be easily loosened, and 
partly because Russian policy has been wary of provoking 
America too far. To Americans it has seemed quite natural 
that the United States should have the privilege of acting as 
political guide and mentor to China, and any Russian demand 
that mediation in China should be a joint Allied concern would 
certainly have aroused American resentment. The Russians 
have, in fact, refrained from challenging the American primacy 
at Chungking and in China as a whole ; they have fallen back 
on the alternative aim of ensuring for themselves a special 
regional superiority of influence in the territories north of the 
Great Wall—Manchuria, Mongolia and Sinkiang. They may 
also, in leaving the field of internal mediation to the United 
States, have reckoned that foreigners who try to compose 
China’s war of ideologies are likely only to burn their fingers in 
doing so. 

As a consequence of these relative positions of the Great 
Powers the Kuomintang-Communist problem has assumed 
different forms in China south of the Wall and in Manchuria. 
Outside the Russian zone of military occupation, the Chinese 
Communists have had no direct Russian assistance, while Ameri- 
can aid in the provision of transport and supplies and in turning 
over towns from Japanese occupation has been given to the 
recognised Government of China ; at the same time, the Ameri- 
cans have been anxious to prevent civil war and have. used 
their power to hold back the Government from a campaign 
to overrun the Communist-held areas. As the Communists 
have been at a military disadvantage, and as the Government 
has been under restraint, it has been possible to arrange a truce 
on a have-as-you-hold basis. The truce has been enforced 
on the various “fronts” by three-man teams each composed 
of a Government representative, a Communist and an Ameri- 
can officer. In Manchuria, on the other hand, where the Com- 
munists entered and established themselves under Russian 
protection after Japan’s surrender, they have felt themselves 
to enjoy a stronger position than in China south of the Wall. 
The Chungking Government, however, refuses to admit any 
distinction ; it consistently declines to recognise Communist 
control in areas evacuated by the Russians, and the Americans 


have not so far seen fit to put any brake on the movement of 
Government troops into the territory. Thus fighting between 
the Chungking Government and the Communists continue; 
in Manchuria, whereas it has been stopped elsewhere in China 
Such a situation, however, can hardly continue indefinitely. 
for, if the struggle in Manchuria is prolonged, the hopes of 
reconciliation at the centre must be set back. 
t 


The problem for General Marshall and his advisers would 
be much simpler if the United States were merely backing the 
Kuomintang as the pro-American faction in China, while 
Russia backed the Communists as the pro-Russian faction, 
This would be a very dangerous game, but some kind of adjust. 
ment might be reached by hard bargaining between Washing- 
ton and Moscow. What Washington is trying to do is much 
more complicated, namely, to hold the scales between the 
Kuomintang and the Communists while at the same time 
recognising only the Chungking Government (which still re. 
presents only the Kuomintang) as the only Chinese authority 
entitled to speak in international matters, not only for China 
proper but also for Manchuria. The American attitude 
is primarily due to the fact that the Chungking Govem- 
ment has hitherto been a one-party “tutelage ” regime which 
has never received a mandate by a democratic election., It 
has been recognised as the Government of China since 1928 
because of its de facto control of most of the country, but the 
Communists have established an equally good de facto control 
of certain areas and Americans do not feel that either party 
has a right, without national elections, to speak for China to 
the exclusion of the other. The majority of Americans recoil 
from the idea of any outright support for the Kuomir- 
tang in a civil war. The irony of the situation is that ihe 
Communists, whose ideal is the single-party system of the Soviet 
Union, can draw advantage from these democratic scruples of 
American public opinion in favour of opposition rights. 

A military truce is only a beginning, even if it can be main- 
tained. The further steps provisionally agreed on are th 
formation of a coalition Government (to represent the Con- 
munists and Democratic League as well as the Kuomintang); 
the convocation of a Constituent Assembly in May (with a 
membership, mainly nominated, acceptable to the parties) ; and. 
most important of all, the amalgamation of the Government 
and €£ommunist armies, to be carried out ‘by stages over @ 
period of a year and a half. Not much progress has yet been 
made towards these objectives. Haggling over percentages ol 


representation and allotment of portfolios has held up the for ° 


mation of a coalition Government and the Communists have 
threatened to boycott the Constituent Assembly if they do not 
get a coalition on acceptable terms. Without a Constituent 
Assembly including all the principal parties, a Constitution 
commanding general assent cannot be adopted, and without 
Constitution parliamentary government in China cannot bt 
started. China thus seéms to be in danger of being caught 2 
a vicious circle—no decision. between the parties without valid 
elections, and no valid elections without agreement betweel 
the parties. isn 7 

The strongest card General Marshall holds in his effort 
at mediation is not the American power to extend and with- 
hold economic assistance to China according to Chinas pi 
gress in self-unification and democracy—formidable thou! 
that power is—but the fact that, as an American correspondent 
puts it, his effort “comes closer to representing the will of 
majority of the Chinese. people than either of the two ma 


parties.” There undoubtedly exists in China a general desist 


for national unity and an end of civil war. In so far as Gene 
Marshall can build up confidence in himself as an ho 
mediator, he may succeed in bringing to bear indirectly a 8 
weight of Chinese opinion and feeling in favour of 4 a 
promise, which neither of the protagonists could affor 
ignore. 
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NOTES OF 


The Food Crisis Darkens 


The British offer to ration bread if the United States will also 
do so has at least succeeded in stirring up in America a whirlwind 
of comment, rumour and suggestion. The conviction has been 
implanted that something must be done—and that is a victory 
won, even if there is no sign yet of agreement on the form that 
the action should take. So far on neither side of the Atlantic 
have words yet been matched by deeds, in spite of Mr La 
Guardia’s plea that, to make time for effective American action 
Great Britain should transfer some of its grain stocks to Unrra, 
for the European countries, in return for a firm American under- 
taking that these stocks would be replaced later on. 

Mr LaGuardia’s suggestion has at least the merit that its 
effects, though limited, would be quick—much quicker than col- 
lecting and sending grain from America—and speed of action js 
now one of the most precious elements in the situation. If Europe 
is to be saved from starvation, more food must be provided at 
once. 

Some further action, both in Britain and in America, has now 
become inevitable. Actual rationing of bread in America is said 
to be too slow in its action and is certainly too unpopular with the 
politicians, and official opinion is turning towards a cut of 25 per 
cent in millers’ allocations of flour. The fact that American action 
is not taking the form asked for should not hold up British action, 
The test is the wheat that can be saved and the example that can 
be given to the world, and the best methods may well be different 
in different countries. It has already been shown that there is 
great force in an example of British willingness to accept real 
sacrifice. And not only is there force in example. There may 
also be direct material effects. If Sir Arthur Salter is right in 
claiming that a reduction in the daily British ration from 2,850 
to 2,750 would lift 1o million Germans from slow starvation at 
1,014 calories a day to a minimum subsistence at 1,500, a com- 
paratively small subtraction from British supplies—whether it were 
achieved by bread rationing or came out of stocks—might have 
a considerable effect. 


x 


Unfortunately Mr LaGuardia’s suggestion for using stocks 
comes up against some obstacles. In the first place the details 
of the food stocks in this country are not published, and it 
is therefore impossible for anyone but the Cabinet to know how 
great the gamble is. If stocks are really as low as they have been 
claimed to be, then the Government certainly has a difficult 
decision to make. Can they risk reducing them yet further in the 
expectation that they will be made good swiftly? The difficulty 
encountered by the American Administration in extracting stocks 
from farmers is not encouraging. And if the wheat is forthcoming, 
will there be sufficient British bottoms to carry it in? If there are 
not, will this country have to spend its dollar reserves in using 
American shipping? Such questions illustrate the difficulties 
which face the Cabinet, and underline the importance of giving 
the public the full facts. The Cabinet have also to champion th: 
claims of India, whose needs are desperate, and to combat 
the intolerable suggestion that the Japanese should be better 
ied than the Indians—a policy which would be as unjust as it 
would be politically awkward. The criterion must surely b> 
based on needs, but where needs are equal ex-enemies should not 
benefit over ex-allies. General MacArthur seems to have had the 
wisdom to scale down his demands this week. 


* * * 


The Nationalisation of Steel 


The Government’s decision to apply the principle of public 
ownership to the steel industry, announced on Wednesday by Mr 
Wilmot, Minister of Supply, is a piece of pure—or rather of 
mpure—party politics. It suggests that the Government is not 
interested in blending private enterprise with state enterprise 
80 that each may give of its best and contribute to an expanding 
tational income. It can only have been inspired by the crude 
Politica! motive of bringing yet another basic industry under 
slate ownership, whatever may be the economic consequences. 
- this extent it is merely an attempt to undermine the power 

the Opposition, The manner in which the decision was 


~wt0unced savours of a practice hitherto foreign to this country. 
five-year plan. submitted to the Minister of Supply by the 
cel Federation was. never published ; there was no open inquiry 
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lato the affairs of the industry as there has been into the con- 
dition of the coal and other industries. In short, the decision 
io carry out a far-reaching transformation of British economic 
Structure has not been preceded by argument and discussion, 
which is the essence of democratic procedure. The public was 
merely informed about the decision after it had been taken. 
The Labour leaders will have to listen to those who oppose 
their decision ; but, backed by a majority of obedient followers 
in the House of Commons, they probably regard future debates 
merely as a piece of formal procedure. 

The Government’s decision is not merely to be deplored on 
these constitutional grounds. Jt reflects a shocking lack of 
imaginative flexibility in industrial statesmanship. Obviously, the 
steel industry should not be left as the restrictive cartel of pre- 
war days. It badly needs modernisation in equipment, layout 
and practice. But the choice was not purely between leaving it 
alone and buying it out. To place so complex, mercurial and 
important an industry under the rigid, slow-moving and un- 
imaginative control of a public Board, which will necessarily be 
compelled to be constantly looking back over its shoulder at its 
controlling Minister and at the party composition of the House 
of Commons, is to impose a gratuitous handicap on Britain’s 
future as a leading industria! nation. The rational approach 
would have been to entrust an impartial commission of experts 
with the task of planning the industry’s future, without regard 
to its present ownership and structure or to any predetermined 
political formula. But this approach has now been excluded by 
definition. The future of the industry can now only be 
planned within the strait-jacket of state ownership and of a 
control that cannot help but be bureaucratic, since, if it follows 
the pattern of the Coal Board, it will be “ subject to the consent 
of the Treasury” at every turn. A Control Board is to advise 
the Minister on nationalisation and to facilitate the execution of 
urgent schemes of development and modernisation in the 
interim. 

This decision will come as a very severe disappointment to 
all those who hoped that the Labour Government would be able 
to carry through the much-needed industrial regeneration of 
Great Britain on rational lines. Hitherto (with the possible ex- 
ceptions of some of Mr Bevan’s decisions and of Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s ban on the Liverpool Cotton Exchange) they have not 
done anything that could not be brought within the limits of 
a sensible and moderate policy. It was still possible to believe 
that their natural and familiar bias towards public ownership 
was combined with a willingness to face the varied facts of life 
in a complex economic structure, and that they would seek their 
legitimate ends by means adjusted to the merits of each case, 
That belief is now very difficult to cling to. Ministers seem 
determined to prove that they are just a bunch of doctrinaires' 
after all. 

& * * 


Conscription 


Before the war, and even up to the time of Munich, any 
proposal to introduce conscription permanently would have met 
with the most violent and widespread opposition. In spite of the 
rearmament programme, a disarmament attitude was so inbred 
that the vast majority of people still regarded conscription as one 
of those foreign inventions unsuitable for domestic use. The 
Military Training Bill, which was introduced in May, 1939, was 
only possible under the imminent threat of war. Few people 
contemplated it as a permanent feature of life. 

Now the argument no longer revolves round the pros and cons 
of conscription, but round the issue of length of service—whether 
it should be one, two or three years. Is this change a reflection 
of a growing realism about international commitments or merely 
a blind sauve-qui-peut reaction to war-bred fears? The Govern. 
ment have been hard pressed this week to make a statement of 
policy on this matter during two debates on the Army and the Air 
Estimates but have refused to be drawn. In spite of the opposi- 
tion that will undoubtedly be expressed, it can be taken as 
certain that conscription will continue, for it is impossible 
to recruit a standing Army more than double the pre-war 
size without it. Neither the military tradition of this country 
nor the new rates of pay will attract a million men into the three 
Services on a voluntary basis, 

What is still in doubt is how a period of service of one year or 
fifteen months, which is probably about all the country will agree 
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to, can be combined with a standing military machine of over 
1,000,000 men. One age-group yields only about 250,000 men, $0 
that even if the number of volunteers be very optimistically put 
at §00,008, twelve months’ conscription would make the total 
only 750,0ca. While this issue remains in doubt, young men 
and all those concerned with their education and employment are 
left miserably in doubt, with all the consequent hardships and 
uncertainties. It is high time that the Government announced 
its policy both on length of service and on the age at which it 
should take place for those entering the universities or professions. 
It is reported that the Government is contemplating giving 
deferment to certain classes, such as doctors and engineers, who 
are in particularly short supply. This is a dangerous doctrine, 
which it would be difficult to limit under pressure, and it should 
be strenuously resisted. Under the plea of shortage, all sorts of 
classes could claim to be excused. 


* * * 


Scheme for Re-enlistment 


This dilemma of the Government is shown up clearly by the 
scheme for re-enlistment which was announced on April 15th. 
The Prime Minister refused to be inveighed into stating whether 
the recently announced schemes for regular volunteers were 
attracting sufficient recruits. But it is obvious that the Service 
Departments have a serious headache in front of them and have 
devised this short-term re-enlistment scheme as a temporary relief 
during the specially difficult period ahead. It is hoped to recruit 
186,000 men by this means. 

The proposal is to offer to those who have recently been re- 
leased, or are approaching their demobilisation date, the oppor- 
tunity of re-enlisting for three or four years at the rates of pay of 
regulars, and to give them 2 bounty at the beginning and a gratuity 
at the end of the period of service totalling £100 or £125, accord- 
ing to length of service. The offer is only open to men qualified 
in certain branches and trades, of which there is a particular 
shortage, and is designed to bridge the critical gap between the 
dissolution of the wartime army and the creation of the new highly 
technical peacetime force. 

The trouble is that the desire to enlist is very weak just after 
a prolonged war. Men are anxious to return to their families 
and to normal life, and will judge that their chances of resettle- 
ment are much better now than four years hence when the post- 
war boom will be over. It is unlikely that the numbers of those 
who are strongly attracted by a military life will be increased 
by this new offer. It is more likely that the pool of potential 
volunteers will be drained into two streams instead of one— 
dividing themselves into long and short-term enlisters. 


* * * 


The Persian Issue Again 


There must have been many occasions in recent months on 
which tired diplomats have leant back and asked themselves, 
with a sigh, what the Security Council is really supposed to be. 
However difficult a positive answer may be to formulate, it 
is surely easy to define some of the things the Security Council 
is not supposed to be. It ought noi to be a happy hunting ground 
for international lawyers, squeezing the last ounce of “ inter- 
pretation” out of the Charter. It ought not to be a public 
arena for accentuating and formalising the disagreements of the 
Powers ; it ought not to be an international slanging match. 
In fact, it is almost useless unless it is an instrument for securing, 
without false legalism, without pique and without impatience, 
the best accommodation of interests possible at any one time. 

It must be admitted that the Council has hitherto failed sadly 
in this task, so muck so that it begins to look as though private 
diplomacy in the shape of a Foreign Ministers’ meeting will 
have to try to make good, every three months or so, the harm 
done by public diplomacy in the Council. That the Russians 
are much more to blame for this than anyone else is obvious. 
But it is difficult not to feel an uneasy suspicion that the habit 
of intransigence is proving to be catching. Was the insistence 
of the American and British Governments this week in keeping 
the Persian question on the agenda, after the Persians themselves 
had withdrawn the complaint, an example of proper firmness, 
or was it something more? The Russians have, undoubtedly, 
behaved badly throughout the Persian crisis. Nor is the Russian- 
Persian Agreement a satisfactory settlement, even though M. 
Qawam’s Government is constrained to declare itself content. 
nl the Security — were . purely legal body, there might 

some excuse for keeping the question on the agenda. t 
the Council is a political bodv; it is (or should be) concerned 
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with the art of the possible. The Russians having been induced 
(for the first time) 10 beat-a slight retreat. Will further pressun 
on them produce any better conditions in Persia? And since 
by universal consent, the life of Uno depends on the unity of 
the Big Three, is that purpose served by insisting on Outvoting 
Russia once more? Perhaps Mr Byrnes and Mr Bevin, afte; 
careful and dispassionate thought, have decided that, in the long 
run, it will. But, unfortunately, it seems much more likely tha 
they are merely enjoying the plaudits that they have received 
for the success of their “strong” policy. It would be disastroy; 
if firmness became confused with intransigence. 


* * * 


Spanish Deadlock 


The Security Counail has now been asked to hold the uncom. 
fortable Spanish baby which the British, American and French 
Governments have been passing to each other for the last nine 
months. The last effort made by France to secure a joint policy 
ended only in a general Allied statement of disapproval. The 
Security Council is all too likely to end in the same futility, since 
no new factor has been introduced to break the deadlock. 

The essence of it is that very few people in opposition to 
Franco can face the prospect of war—either civil war or war by 
intervention. The war could not be a walk-over—atomics apan— 
since the Spanish army is not negligible (reports speak of a million 
men under arms) and is, moreover, the best fed section of the 
population ; indeed, it is sufficiently well fed to provide a surplus 
for soldiers’ families and for sale to civilians. Dr Giral, the Prime 
Minister of the Spanish Government in exile, has frequently 
repudiated the idea of war. He asks only for recognition and 
for economic sanctions. 

But would either or both of these two steps have the desired 
effect—to be rid of Franco without unleashing war? The relevant 
historical examples are not encouraging. Economic sanctions did 
Mussolini no harm. Persistent political attack has helped Peron: 
and it can be argued that his smashing victory has reinforced 
Franco. Nor does the experience of some governments-in-exile 
during this war suggest that recognition by Britain and America 
is a magic formula for returning to power. And historical analogies 
apart, serious drawbacks might well attend the imposition oi 
economic sanctions. The most immediately effective would be, 
presumably, to divert Argentine wheat ships from Spanish ports. 
This step would not affect the Army with its high priority for food. 
It would certainly drive bread on to the black market, com- 
pelling the poorest to suffer most. It might even lead to the re- 
imposition of discriminatory rationing under which men and 
women of known Republican sympathies received the most meagre 
rate. Increased hunger might turn the masses even further against 
Franco. It might equally turn them against the “ plutocratic 
West.” In any case, it would not weaken the Army and the Pay 
half as quickly as the republican workers. 

The Spanish problem, if it is not to be settled by bloodshed, 
can be solved only by compromise—by bringing together the 
men of good will outside Spain (a process which goes forward at 4 
snail’s pace) and linking them subterraneously with disaffected 
army leaders inside Spain. Coup d’état or civil war—these at 
the only alternatives and the steps proposed to Uno will have litte 
effect on either the one or the other. 


* * * 


Japanese Elections—First Results 


The Liberal Party, heir, together with the Progressive wn 
to the old Japanese parties, Minseito and Seiyukai, has —_ 
the poll at the first Japanese elections to be held since the — 
defeat. The final results are still coming in, but the poll ¥ nl 
probably be in the neighbourhood of 138 seats for the Libe 
Party, 92 for the Progressive Party, and about 75 for the Indepet- 
dents (who are attached to neither party, but represent the sam 
political approach). In spite of this solid voting for the traditional 
parties, the Socialists, successors to the Social Mass Party, havt 
very greatly increased their strength. They have at no time 
the past secured more than 37 seats. Now they command % 
Therefore, in spite of the tiny poll for the Communists, it woU 
be incorrect to style the election a “victory for Om 


servatism.” Not only have the Socialists secured a solid i 


crease, but the Liberals and Progressives are not Conservative © 
any use of the word customary in Japan. Japanese Conservall ihe 
had its roots in the militarism of the Army and Navy and te 
feudal landowners who were the backbone of both. Their 4 die 
influence has for the time being been eliminated by total © 
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armament and by General MacArthur’s various measures of de- 
militarisation, The new parties have full political control, much 
fuller than the power enjoyed by them during the period of 

rliamentary rule m the "twenties, and it is not to be supposed 
that they have completely lost the Liberal outlook which was 
theirs at that time. True, it is Liberalism of the American stamp 
in its combination of free politics and free enterprise, but it is 
not militarist and will not seek to revive chauvinism. 


The first problem facing the new Diet is the choice of Prime 
Minister and Cabinet. Normally, the leader of the Liberals, 
Mr Hatoyama, would be called on by General MacArthur, but 
his war record is somewhat dubious, and certainly disqualifies 
him for leadership. The present Prime Minister, Baron Shide- 
hara, is known to enjoy the General’s confidence ; his political 
views are also in tune with the Liberals, Progressives and Inde- 
pendents, who now form a majority of the Diet. It is, therefore, 
likely that he will continue to be Prime Minister with a re- 
shuffled Cabinet. He has himself declared such a course to be 
his “moral duty,” and probably no one will contradict him. 


* * * 


International Trade Negotiations 


Mr Morrison’s statement on Monday opened up a vista of 
commercial negotiations sufficient to daunt the most hardened 
conférencier. A full-scale international conference on questions 
of trade and employment is to be held at some time in the future 
(though perhaps no longer the near future), to which the Ameri- 
can draft convention will be submitted, with the “general 
support” of the British Government. But before the full con- 
ference meets, the United States Government has invited fourteen 
nations (of which six are British and three West European) to a 
pteluminary meeting. And before this preliminary meeting, the 
United Kingdom Government proposes to hold preliminary 
negotiations with the other Commonwealth Governments. And 
finally (if the word can be used in this backward progression), 
before meeting the Dominions, the Government promises to take 
into account the views of every industry in the United Kingdom 
“which is likely to be affected in any way by modifications of the 
United Kingdom tariff, or by other aspects of the trade negoti- 
ations,” 


» Clearly, is going to have a lot of work to do. And 
one cannot help wondering whether, in this mass of details, any- 
one will find time to emerge from the trees and have a look at 
the wood. Is anyone, for example, asking—still less answering— 
he question whether the right policy in this world of disloca- 
ions, of full employment policies, of planned investment, block 
purchases and nationalisation, can really be simply to try to 
get back to the practices of a distant age? Does the planned 
sconomy—to which, whether we like it or not, we are committed 
at home—have no implications at all in foreign trade? 


x * * 


Opposition to the Health Bill 


The main weight of the attack on the National Health Service 
Bill has still to be felt, for thé debate on the second reading will 
uot be held until Parliament reassembles after the Easter recess. 
In the same week, the British Medical Association, whose leaders 
at well away in their campaign against the Bill, will hold a special 
Bat ates meeting which will finally determine the Associa- 

8 attitude, 


For the most part, the BMA’s objections are concentrated on the 
beaeral Practitioner service. In the House of Lords this week a 
woaie initiated by Lord Moran was mainly concerned with the 
ospitals. On this question, the voice of the local authorities has 
mardly been hoard. They will doubtless be briefing Members 
* Faliament during the recess. Champions of the voluntary 
“spitals, however, have been more outspoken. In brief, it is 
‘ognised, at least by the more reasonable, that the proposed 
aster of all hospitals to the Minister of Health is necessary, and 
“ Organisation of the hospital service on a regional basis, each 
— associated with a university and medical school, is 
But the nationalisation of all hospital endowments, 
net than those of teaching hospitals, is not considered necessary. 
8 ay reason apparent in the Bill for this drastic acuon, 
‘Kw. is that they can then be used for,.discharging hospital 
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Sues, for which the Minister will become responsible. It 
“et Cause than this is not shown by Mr Bevan during the second 
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reading, it would seem unnecessary to take away the endowments 
from individual hospitals. 


This retention of individual hospital endowments Would help 
to perpetuate individual interest in local hospitals which, however 
much it may be sneered at, is something worth preserving if the 
hospital Service is not to lose all claim to being a personal service. 
In this respect, too, the Government should give more explanation 
than was forthcoming in the House of Lords debate of how the 
regional boards and the hospital management committees are to be 
constituted. The composition of the executive councils, which will 
be responsible for the general practitioner service, is written into 
the Bill. But there are only vague protestations to the contrary 
to prevent the regional boards from being overwhelmingly repre- 
sentative of the major local authorities, and the representation 
would be correspondingly reflected in the hospital management 
committees to be set up by the boards. This is a point feared 
more by doctors than, at present, by the public. But it is in the 
interests of the patient that the hospital service should contrive to 
be both efficient and personal, and this difficult combination can 
only be achieved if the composition and powers of the regional 
boards and management committees are determined very carefully. 


. ¥* ¥ 


Employment and Unemployment 


The Ministry of Labour’s statement on employment and 
unemployment for February, 1946, accentuates the trend of pre- 
vious months—the decline in the total manpower available for 
industry, the growing proportion engaged on production for home 
civilian and export needs, and the reduction in the numbers of 
women employed. Between mid-1945 and the end of February, 
three-quarters of a million women withdrew from industry, more 
than 100,000 leaving in February alone. 
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The increase of over 2} millions in the numbers engaged in 
civilian and export industries and services in the eight months 
since the end of the war is satisfactory, though the total is still 
below the mid-1939 level. The increase since the middle of 1945 
was greatest in the case of metal and chemical industries, being 
117 per cent. The numbers engaged on producing equipment and 
supplies for the Forces showed a decline of about 200,000 com- 
pared with the previous month, but the figure of 1,385,000 is still 
100 high. The Ministry of Labour made the now familiar and 
somewhat unconvincing explanation that many employers have 
returned under this heading work which they are doing for home 
and export needs. It is surely time that a more satisfactory way, 
of dealing with this swollen eons was found. 
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Unemployment has increased, though the total of 371,916 un- 
employed still represents only about 2 per cent of the total working 
population (excluding members of the Forces). The figure is sub- 
divided into two blocks—these unemployed fer not more than 
two weeks and those unemployed for longer periods. It would 
be interesting if it could be sub-divided still further, in order to 
see how much of it might be regarded as purely frictional and 
how much was of a more seriou; long-term character. Part of 
the figure is accounted for by married women who are probably 
withdrawing from industry in any case, and partly by demobi- 
lised Servicemen who have not yet found employment. The areas 
where unemployment is beginning to be serious are Scotland 
(74,000), Wales’ (70,000) and the North-West region (63,000), It 
may be that the schemes for bringing light industry to the 
Development areas will provide relief, when they come into effect, 
but there is no use pretending that the present trend is anything 


but discouraging. 
* 


The Minister of Labour has now announced that under the 
provisional programme of releases, 532,400 men and women will 
be released in the third quarter of the year, bringing the cumu- 
lative total since June 18, 10945, to 3,988,000. This represents 
a considerable slowing-down on the rate of release which was 
achieved in the early part of this year, for it will mean a weekly 
average of about 41,000, against over 100,000 a week at the turn 
of the year, and an average of 74,000 a week for the first six 
months of this year. What matters now is that there should 
be a statement about the longer-term intentions of the Govern- 


ment. 
* * x 


To Sell or Let 


The controversy between private and public enterprise in 
housing is going to be fought at intervals all through the life 
of this Parliament, and all the more because it is not capable 
of any final conclusion. No man can say precisely what would 
have been the effects of a policy which loaded the dice at four 
or two to one in favour of private enterprise. The argument 
can therefore see-saw freely as one side or the other seizes 
temporary advantages to redress the balance. 

The latest airing of this controversy took place in the House 
of Commons on April 11th, when Mr Bevan’s recent action in 
prohibiting certain local authorities from issuing further licences 
to private builders came under fire. Mr Bevan has already an- 
nounced his policy for an all-round ratio of four local authority- 
built houses for one built for sale by private enterprise, and certain 
local authorities have been getting into trouble for not preserving 
a proper balance between the number of licences they have 
issued to private builders and the number of houses they are 
proposing to build themselves. Other local authorities have 
fallen still further from grace by issuing licences far in excess 
of the whole building capacity of the district—or so at least 
Mr Bevan claims. Naturally this has aroused a hue-and-cry after 
the Minister from the defenders of private enterprise. Since 
the arrangements by which private builders can sell their houses 
10 local authoritizs for subsequent letting are not yet agreed, it 
must be assumed that the licences were for houses for sale to 
private owners. 

The most interesting feature of this little storm is the fact 
that local authorities are, in fact, leaning so heavily on private 
enterprise. It is not in the least surprising that this should have 
occurred. On some councils the reasons may be political, but 
more often the local authority may simply not be equipped to 
deal with a housing programme of the size contemplated. The 
line of least resistance is to grant licences to build and to hope 
that by increasing the general pool of houses—even if the new 

€ ones go to those who can pay rather than those most in need— 
the local housing shortage will be eased. Mr Bevan has called 
a halt to this soft option by forbidding certain authorities to 
issue further licences. But this is not itself a solution, for the 
incompetent authority may 1emain inert and the local inhabitants 
houseless. Surely this difficulty should be interpreted as a sign 
that the housing subsidies should be extended to private enterprise 
(under suitable restrictions to ensure good standards) or else 
that the scheme for lecal authorities to buy houses from private 
builders should be widely extended. 


* * 2 
Egyptian Treaty Talks Begin 


A British delegation led- by Lord og a and advised 
by thet able expert in Middle Eastern affairs, Sir Kinahan Corn-: 
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wallis, is this week-end opening ta'ks with an Egypt: 
by the Prime Minister, Sidky Pasha, for the revis on 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. The Egyptian delegation is no; Nation 
wide. The large Wafd Party, led by Nahas Pasha and ar presen: 
in opposition and unrepresented in the Egyptian Parliament. }s: 
refused to serve under non-Wafd leadership. Mr Bevin a 
decided to join the delegation when the talks reach their snes 
important stage. This decision is right. For so long as Gre: 
Britain continues to defend imperial communications yja the 
Mediterranean and Middle East, Anglo-Egyptian relations matte; 
vitally not only to the United Kingdom but to all members <j 
the British Commonwealth in the Eastern and Southern hem). 
spheres. Anyone who questions this fact should reflect upon 
a sinister might-have-been—the possible outcome of the war if 
the alliarce of 1936 had not stood both British and Egyptians jp 
good stead at the time of Alamein. 


The Egyptians, who three—and even two—years ago readily 
acknowledged this fact in their speeches, their press and thei 
cartoons, now feel differently about it. Their volatile minds are 
filled with newer memories—of British troops still in their streets 
and of foreign “occupation ” on a scale that far exceeds the level 
to which they freely agreed in 1936. 

It should not for a moment be imagined, therefore, that the 
talks will proceed in an easy and unruffled atmosphere. Basically, 
they are governed by a common interest. The British wan 
security on their lines of communication, and Egypt is : 
rich and desirable country that is militarily too weak to defend 
its riches without outside help. But most Egyptians have in 
the last two years come to feel that, if an inch be given to the 
British, or, indeed, to any one foreign power, an ell is taken on 
some pretext or other. Their view of the past advantages of their 
alliance with Britain is jaundiced by their chagrin at what they 
feel to be the proprietory behaviour of too many British troops 
in their barracks, and on their airfields. It is possible, of course, 
that the pressure that is at the moment being applied to Persia 
may alter their outlook. But unless it does so, most Egyptian 
would prefer to put their defence in the hands of Uno. 

It follows that there is a wide gulf fixed between the military 
advisers to: the British delegation, who are still thinking in terms 
of barracks and training areas, and the Egyptian whose impulse 
is to refuse even to grant a lease of a desert base. His attitude « 
that Uno can defend him and Great Britain is already in det 
to him. With what, then, can the British pay? It is also clear 
that the Wafd is in a fine position to exploit any points ceded 
by the present Egyptian negotiators, and will not scruple to do 
so in order to bring itself advantage in internal politics. 


én team led 
of the 1936 


* x x 


Unchanging Hellas 


“ They were ready to sacrifice the whole conduct of affairs W 
the whims of the people . . . and were at last overthrown nm 
by their enemies but by themselves and their own tem 
dissensions.” The writer is Thucydides. He knew his countt}- 
men. It seems that, at least in their readiness to risk disaste 
Greek politicians have altered little in the course of the centuris 

Last week, there was some faint hope that they would follow 
counsels of moderation. The inclusion in the Populist (Monat 
chist) Cabinet of three Centre bloc Ministers—MM. Papandret 
Canellopoulos and Venizelos—suggested that the Populists wes 
sensitive to the fact that, though possessing a clear majority 
Parliament, they had polled only about a quarter of the vols 
on the register and ought, therefore, to move with discretc 
Now, the rank and file of their deputies have thrown that vee 
to the winds One hundred and sixty-five of them have d " 
their leaders by addressing to King George of the porrer 
telegram of protest at the retention of the Regent, Archbis ~ 
Damaskinos, whom they do not want, first because under sik 
Constitution, the royal prerogative is invested in the Cabinet W . 
the King is abroad, and secondly, because they dislike all - 
stands for—stability, postponement of the plebiscite 0? 
monarchy, economics before politics, and no vendettas. si? rf 
patch of this irresponsibie telegram has reawakened most 
passions and uncertainties of the pre-election periat sat 
. Venizelos and Canellopoulos threatened to resign from the 7 
M. Papandreou, who has a greater capacity for what wes ki 
—in the pre-war shuffles and re-deals of French portfo “d 
“combining,” is trying to. patch up matters. But with a 
at their present height, no conceivable patch could be f a 
as lasting. The Populist rank and file are out for the Rese 


and are ¢vén ready to dig up old letters, signed . 
he was striving during the oot tng to administer Church affass 
in order to prove that he worked with the occupying 4 
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. transacted at post offices, is another minor irritation. 
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At the same time the Centre will not co-operate unless he is re- 
tained. The Populist attitude has undoubtedly been strengthened 


by the report of the Allied Observers’ Mission Stating that the 
election was fair. But this attitude is far from justified by the 


state of affairs within the party. That body is still too divided 
within itself to agree readily upon any one of its members as 
Prime Minister. After arguments lasting a fortnight M. Poulitsas 
has been selected. 

* ® * 


The Post Office 


It must be an unusual experience for a Government depart- 
ment to be criticised for asking not for too much money, but 
for too little. This was the experience of the Post Office last week, 
when the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) Bill was given its 
second reading and considered in Committee. The Bill seeks 
to enable the Post Office to borrow money for the “ development 
of the telephone, telegraph and postal systems,” and a modest 
sum of £50 million is required, £46 million of it for the tele- 
phone system. The Post Office was rightly criticised on the 
grounds that £50 million is too small a sum to be effective in pro- 
ducing the manifold improvements required to bring the commu- 
nications system into line with public needs. It is indeed para- 
doxical that a Department which provides a constant flow of 
revenue for the Exchequer is content to ask for only a few drips 
from the flow in order to improve the services provided. 

The Post Office is slowly catching up on the installation of 
telephones, and the four millionth telephone will shortly be in- 


_ stalled. The telegraph service is soon to be centralised again. 


There have been slight improvements in all three branches of 
communications ; but a great deal still remains to be done to bring 
them back to peacetime standards, and then to continue the 


improvements which had been taking place in the years before 
the war. 


A point which is in people’s minds, and which could not be 
discussed on the Money Bill, is that of the charges which the 
Post Office makes for the use of its services. Telephone and 
telegraph charges are generally considered to be too high, but it 
1s the 25d. letter which rankles most. The public has never got 
over its dislike of paying so much for a letter; and the difficulty 
of buying stamps, because of the manifold extraneous business 
A good 
deal more thought ought to be devoted to the whole nish of 
the counter services of the Post Office and the enormous weight 
put upon them by other Government departments. 


* * * 
Milk, Clean and Safe 


_ Once again, the House of Lords has debated the pasteurisa- 
tion of milk. Once again, the statement has been elicited from 
the Government—this time a d:fferent Government—that Defence 
Regulation 55G, prohibiting the retail supply of milk in specified 
areas unless it conformed to certain standards, is virtually a 
dead letter because no area has yet been specified. 

Once again, an attempt was made to draw red herrings across 
the path by drawing dissinctions between clean milk and safe 
milk. It is argued that if universal pasteurisation is made com- 
pulsory, no attempt will be made to clean up the herds, and 
that it is far better to have clean herds and clean dairies than to 
have safe milk, that is, milk that may originally be very dirty 
and full of germs but which is made safe by pasteurisation. 
Even, however, if pasteurisation were made compulsory, at least 
in all towns with a population of, say, over 10,000, there would 
still be a strong inducement for any Government, and farmer, 
to clean up the herds, because cows free from tuberculous and 
other infections give a much higher yield. A policy for clean 
milk is, therefore, necessary to improve quantity as well as 
quality. The danger is that, although it is possible to clean 
up the herds, it is not possible to clean up the cowherds—or 
the nimbers of other people that may come in contact with 
the milk before it reaches the consumer. According to Lord 
Rothschild, mover in the debate, a recent outbreak of dysentery 
was traced to milk supplied from a tuberculin-tested herd. More- 
over, improving the health of the herds is a long-term policy 
that would probably take twenty-five years to be really effective. 

On the other hand, it must be recognised that pasteurisation 
may be dangerous if it is not carried out properly. There is 
80-called heat-treated milk on sale which may arrive in churns 
at the retailers in a fairly safe condition, but which then remains 
Nescti or is put into dirty, most unsterile bottles. There are a 

u 


ndred and one vested interests which apparently prevent even 
4 Labour Government from tackling this milk question o- 
tively. But there can be no doubr about the principle involved. 
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Milk must be clean and safe, not clean or safe. A long-term 
policy for raising the low standard ot dairy farming will produce 
the one; an immediate policy of compulsory and properly; 


carried out pasteurisation, at least in urban areas, will produce 
the other. 


a 


* a: 
Withdrawal from Austria 


Reports from Vienna, neither confirmed nor denied, state that 
there is to be a substantial reduction in the size of the armies of 
occupation. At the moment, the Russians are believed to have 
Over 100,000 troops stationed in Austria, while the figures for the 
Western Allies are in all below 30,000. If the reports are true, 
they are very welcome. The only criticism is that they do not 
go far enough. What is needed in Austria is not simply a reduc- 
tion, but a complete withdrawal of all the forces of occupation. 

Ever since occupation began, the presence of four Powers in this 
tiny country has had deplorable results, which have increased 
rather than lessened as the months pass. The most obvious 
example is food. The feeding of Austria has been completely 
disrupted by the existence of watertight zones, and it was not until 
the cut in rations introduced on March 18th made the situation 
desperate that the Control Commission agreed on equalising the 
rations throughout Austria and made some attempt to break down 
the zonal barriers. In the case of the Russian zone, the problem 
of food is aggravated by the fact that the Russian armies live off 
the land. Until a week ago, the Austrians were anxiously wonder- 
ing whether they were not to be saddled with Red Army settlers 
in perpetuity. The Russians first asked for a lease of 50,000 
acres of farming land in the Burgenland, and then threatened to 
requisition them. This threat, however, appears to be subsiding, 
possibly as a result of international pressure. At the Unrra Con- 
ference at Atlantic City, a resolution was passed—after the dis- 
eussion of Russia's requisitioning in Austria—recommending 

member Governments maintaining soldiers in countries supplied by 

Unrra to direct those forces to refrain from consuming local supplies 

of food [an exception was made for perishable foods] or fuel or other 
supplies brought in by Unrra. 
Again, in the master agreement signed by Unrra and the Austrian 
Government early in April, Austria undertakes not to export any, 
supplies of the type brought in by Unrra. In face of this opposi- 
tion and of the Austrians’ own unrest, the Russians may modify 
their plan of direct requisitioning. 


x 


Another grave obstacle to Austrian recovery is the utter irre- 
sponsibility to which the Allies’ system of control condemns the 
Austrian Government. No law can be passed by the Austrian 
Parliament without the permission of the Control Commission ; a 
great deal of executive authority still rests with the military 
governors ; even administratively, the Austrians are handicapped at 
every turn. The broad questions of their political future are 
equally obscure. The Cabinet continued to work for some time 
in the belief that the Allies would accept the Austrian Constitution 
of 1929. They were suddenly told by the Control Commission to 
have a new draft by July. Economically, they are handicapped 
by not knowing how much of the wealth confiscated by the 
Nazis in 1938 will now be regarded as German wealth and 
thus liable to expropriation or reparations. In the foreign 
field, their future is no less obscure. They are the object 
of a number of frontier claims. They have their own re- 
visionist aim—the restoration of the South Tyrol. In the wider 
picture of their post-war relationships, they do not know whether 
they will fit into a Danubian federation or be drawn into closer 
relations with the West or whether any larger framework will be 
provided to solve their unbalanced economy. 

In these conditions, the Austrians’ reaction has been inevitable— 
irresponsibility, cynicism and incompetence. Moreover, the 
temptation to play one Ally off against the other has been too 
blatant and favourable to miss. “ Every Austrian his own Talley- 
rand” might describe the perpetual manoeuvring and whispering 
with which politics are conducted. In view of the lack of clarity 
in the Allies’ own plans, it is difficult to see how this small but 
dangerous exasperation of Allied differences can be avoided. On 
every count, the earliest possible withdrawal of all Allied forces 


is the only solution. % : 


Coal Conference at Essen 


There is every sign that the meeting between British and 
French Ministers and officials at Essen to discuss the problem of 
the French coal quotas has ended in understanding and good will. 


ERE oe ee 
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M. MardéjPaul, the French Minister of Industrial Production, Coat LOADINGS IN THE RUHR 
+ § told the press that if any problems were still outstanding there © Oe 





‘2 
a would be another conference in a fortnight’s time. Meanwhile, | January February March : 
he said, it was the scale of production in the Ruhr that had been ———————————————————————— attics. | 
a under consideration and that “there has been no divergence of etal Leadings 4,638,983 427007: | 3,941,409 : 
views on the question of distribution.” Conddmittion te Gumany 3.773.403 | $303.654 | s2inae . 
This statement is somewhat surprising, for certainly the press A els oe oe | 2,392,254 | 297950 | 200007 
campaign in France has been concentrating on the problem of rn cenn  ir eat eas 1 oreo ‘aan. | uses t 
distribution and criticising the British for exporting insufficient = French 7 1000000000000000022 | zoa’sos | gost | S18 
quantities of coal. Of the three chief problems—production, ME aa sSensntenhen sas ~seeesebes | 118694 | 110,713 : 
amounts available for export, end allocation of these exports Exports: Tota’ ......-.66e00.-0 000000 1,065,580 | 911423. r3509 c 
between the different Western Allies—little criucism has been > dines ney | CRN ——. i 
made hitherto of the efforts of the North German Control Com- DNR a wesc nnstn- tenn ahem 255,977 285,749 15130 b 
mission to increase output. Their work has, in fact, been sur- a, Potten geen eee <Ti.690 aos 98.253 ¢ 
prisingly successful. Loadings (as the table below shows) went up » PIPE? <« + snermienaseat)oe 72,009 60,535 | a ¢ 
to nearly 5 million tons of hard coal a month in January. After 9 RPMMOUIGUEG » 5 ES Sons cvccerese 122,726 | 96,617 113289 
; a fall of about 17 per cent, when the food cuts were announced, ————_—_— = Pp 
fs ‘output has again risen and is now back to 939,309 tons a week. st 
Given the small scale of the miners’ rations, the technical dis- Shorter Notes is 
organisation due to de-nazification, the used state of mining : ; Y 
machinery and complete inability to use a number of pits, the aaa demagogic and somewhat mystical Mr Bustamente st 
speed with which coal production has been increased is a real inister for Communications and majority leader in the 
ochievement. Jamaican House of Representatives, has, together with Mr Pixley. pi 
Minister of Social Services, béen found guilty by a coroner’: m 
* jury of leading an unlawful assembly to Kingston mental hospital pu 
and of the manslaughter of an opponent. Both Ministers have pe 
The aljocation of coal has hitherto caused more comment. a “Apell HOM 3 SR Pye aces court m the end “ 
French newspapers have complained of the retention of coal for : * a 
use in the Ruhr, saying that it ee industrial re- ful 
construction at the expense of France. itish authorities . : ms | 
have, however, taken the opposite view and maintained that, seeee cn was signed at eaters gree xn , 
if anything, more coal should be kept in the Ruhr to restart _ end Asnamest occups aera ee 
; Republic in Northern Indo-China. The regularisation of political 
industry and to ensure an adequate supply of steel and mew --intions is expected to follow soon, and a Viet-Namh _parli2- 
machinery for the pits. Some officials put the lack of steel only | aie ams . S asodins Stamneatty hai ps 
second to the lack of food as a limit on further expansion. In —r gation is to visit the French Assembly. 3 
these circumstances, they argue, more exports of coal can be e : 
secured only at the risk of a disastrous decline in production tha 
later on, The final results of the Argentine elections show that 1,479,517 a 
On the third point, the allocation of exports between the votes were cast for Col. Perén and 1,220,822 for Dr. Tamborini. mer 
Western Allies, the French seem to have had reasonable grounds In the Senate there are 26 Peronistas and only four other sim 
for complaint. In December and January, although quantitatively members. In the Chamber 109 supporters of Perén give him an mir 
they received the largest allocation, their share was a smaller Overwhelming majority against 44 Radicals, two Conservatives. q 
percentage of their pre-war imports than that of any other and two Anti-Personalists. The extreme parties of both righ 
western state. The situation, hewever, improved in March. But and left were at the bottom of the poll, and the Socialists sur- 
probably the reason why distribution was not the chief item  prisingly failed to secure a single seat in the Chamber. 
under discussion is the fact that quotas for distribution are not 
fixed by the British alone (as some French newspapers maliciously ° 
uae but are the result of agreement between the Four The cu i! of the export of certain process ed goods has 
c ile 7 been decided upon, in view of the seriousness of the world food 
On the side of production, it is reported that French technicians situation. The foods affected are those which contain “ more than 
are now to assist the British in a plan for increasing output. an insignificant quantity ” of ingredients in short supply. The 
The Ruhr is short of technicians, and the French have had useful saving of food is likely to be negligible, and the measure 1s 
experience in restoring their own war-damaged mines. This probably more of a gesture than a contribution to supplies. Cer- 
should prove a useful partnership and, it is to be hoped, protect tain markets, mainly in the Empire and Middle East, which wei: 
the British against further unjustified attack in France. supplied during the war, will continue to receive shipments. 
* the t 
Letters to the Editor - 
, we 
: days of economic enlightenment, a comprehensive picture 0 hi 
National Balance Sheet the country’s economic position as a whole. | a 
It is obviously too much to ask, at present, for the presentation : 
SiR,—The main implications of the Chancellor of the Ex- f annual balance-sheets of the country’s total resources aid ment 
chequer’s latest Budget seem to be: liabilities (material and human) arranged to denote classes ol Reser 
1. A more equitable distribution of the national income. ownership and distribution. The effort to produce such Pdoct- 0 bo 
2. The merging of large blocks of accumulated capital ment every year would be too great, and perhaps yearly com Tates , 
| large tracts of land, hitherto vested in private ownership, into Parisons of asset movements are mot necessary. It is equally the hy 
Ms State ownership. _ Obvious, however, that such comparisons, say, at five-yed their 
iif _. 3. The “ploughing back” of profits imto industry, thereby intervals, are vitally necessary, if the results of the Government’ Sin 
oe mcreasing economic “investment” and resultant “ income.” financial and economic policies are to be clearly disclosed, Wash; 
Am All of which, in turn, imply an increasing responsibility on the considered judgments, based on full knowledge, made possible. 
ke part of the Government properly to account for those assets The more the Government embarks upon, or encroaches up eee 
$ of which they will become possessed or‘over which they will industry, the greater is the need for up-to-date, factual inform owt 
have am increasing responsibility as to direction of use. tson as to the country’s resources and liabilities, the manne of the 7 
No doubt the mentioning of such matters at the time of pre- their disposition, and their relationship one to another, and 1 Mor 
a the a be ee enereneniee but wed ws whole. 1 suggest that the only practical means of prese quanti 
important overlooked, - one feeling i i ; ers 
the Treasury’s traditional i ant inden ene ed eet Yrs binbalt ™ 





a Chancellor in his presentation of what should be, in these 
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The German Crisis 


Sir,—In your very interesting articles on April 6th on the 
German problem you scarcely do justice to the quite intelligible 
thinking behind the Potsdam decisions. Nazi Germany developed 
an enormous arms industry (never even mentioned in your dis- 
cussion) the basis of which is to be swept away. This means 
restricting the steel, machinery, engineering and chemical indus- 
tnes. It means restricting them to a level at which they will 
only just be able to meet the needs of the primary and secondary 
consumers’ goods industries which are to become the main pre- 
occupation of the Germans for the time being. There is nothing 
impossible or Outrageous about this. The Allied countries are 
busily reconverting their industries from producers’ goods to 
consumers’ goods, The Germans are expected to do the same— 
only more so. 

It must also be remembered that the limitation of German 
production of certain goods is not, as The Economist usually 
seems to assume, a dead loss to the European community, for it 
is one of the purposes of the Potsdam plan that Germany’s surplus 
of heavy industries should be transferred io those countries which 
she dominated in peace-time and plundered in war. 

Does this mean that our policy toward Germany should be 
purely negative? No, I do not think so. It is obvious that we 
must offer Germany hope as well as punishment; but let the 
punishment come first and let the hope be given to the right 
people, i.c., to the German democratic parties. Any relaxation 
at the present time in Allied policy to Germany (and every sign 
of disunity) gives solace to only one section—the Nazis—who 
are as yet unpurged, unrepentant and unpunished. —Yours faith- 
fully, H. F. Lyparu 

5 Shortlands Green, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


A Census of Distribution 


Sir,—In the above article of March 30th, I note the suggestion 
that “the PMH Test needs to be applied to all the distributive 
trades fully as much as to factories and mines.” While I fully 
agree with the spirit of this suggestion, I feel that the measure- 
ment of the efficiency of distribution cannot be achieved by a 
simple translation of the PMH Test, as applied in factories and 
mines to the channels of distribution. 

When the question of the efficiency of distribution is considered, 
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I beiteve that there are two tundamental factors to be taken into 
account : — 

1. The average length of time taken by a product to reach 
the hands of the final consumer after the final process of manu- 
facture or cultivation, etc. 

This period of time will be longer than that spent in what 
are normally known as the “ distributive trades,” as it covers 
the whole period in which products are in the course of dis- 
tribution to the consumer. 


2. The number of man-hours spent in the process of distri- 
bution. 


The first tactor is, in effect, the rate-of-stock-turn achieved in 
the distributive process, e.g. if a product takes 13 weeks on 
average to reach the consumer after its final process of manufac- 
ture, the rate-of-stock-turn per annum is 4. Dividing this rate- 
of-stock-turn by the number of man-years taken to achieve it 
gives an efficiency factor—* the rate-of-stock-turn per man-year ” 
for distribution as whole. 

In addition, this efficiency factor can be employed for the dis- 
tributive trades, e.g., if two retail outlets in the same trade are 
compared and both have average stocks of £2,000 and an annual 
turnover of £6,000, i.e. an annual rate-of-stock-turn of 3, but 
one employs 4 assistants and the other 3, the former will have a 

rate-of-stock-turn per man-year” of 1.0 while the latter, being 
less efficient, will have a “ rate-of-stock-turn per man-year ” 
of 0.75. 

In tabular form, the example is as follows :— 


Retail Outlets. 
A B 


£ £ 
Average stock ... 48° 2,000;..:<:-. ..2,000 
Annual turnover aay sos - 6,000 ... 6,000 
Rate-of-stock-turn per annum ay 3 Loa 3 
No. of assistants au 38 win 3 ed 4 
No. of “man-years” ... hd ann 3 she 4 
Rate-of-stock-turn per man-year ... I sek, OES 


The above example is worked upon the basis of “ man-years,” 


‘and assumes that a “ man-year ” is a fixed number of hours, but 


the conversion to “ rate-of-stock-turn per man-hour” is relatively 
simple. 

I believe that the above is a reasonable method to adopt in 
order to obtain a criterion of efficiency for the distributive trades 
similar to the PMH Test for productive industry.—Yours 
faithfully, A. G, IRVINE 

Great Portland Street, W.1 
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Inflation and 


the Treasury 


(From Our New York Correspondent) 


April toth 

YEAR ago official Washington formulated a hypothesis, 

became convinced of its validity, and subsequently acted on 
the basis of it. "This hypothesis was that a sharp fall in the total 
personal incomes would occur in the months following the war. 
it was thought that heavy reconversion unemployment, shorter 
working hours, a shift of manpower from highly-paid war jobs 
(0 lower-paying peacetime work and down grading would all 
contribute to this result. Bidding as to the volume of unemploy- 
ment was spirited, with the official high reached by the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin at 20 million. No wonder that action was taken 
to bolster the nation’s purchasing power through higher wage 
rates and reduced taxation on personal incomes. Time has proved 
the hypothesis wrong, and officials have been busy trying to cat 
their words and curb the adverse effects of their action. 

Since the war another hypothesis has taken a firm grip in 
Washington and is resulting in spectacular developments. Stated 
“imply, it is that the quantity of money and falling interest rates 
have no relation to inflation ; that, in the words of one official, 

Treasury is an innocent bystander as regards inflation. 

More explicitly, the hypothesis holds that neither changes in the 
Wantity of money nor changes im interest rates can be used to 
affect the price level. The public holds a huge amount of liquid 


assets ranging from cash to war savings bonds. The determining 
factor for future price movements, it is maintained, is when and 
how quickly people spend their liquid assets, not the form in 
which the assets are held, for all assets are highly liquid in the 
present sellers’ market. As long as the general public holds back 
its spending, the Treasury could—if it wanted to reduce interest 
rates—repay public debt and other assets in cash without raising 
prices appreciably. 

The hypothesis also holds that very low interest rates are neces- 
sary in the long run to stimulate investment and thereby to over- 
come the tendency of the American economy toward stagnation. 
Their attainment, therefore, must be an unvarying goal of action 
for the national welfare. The Treasury and the Federal Budget 
also benefit from this policy by reduced carrying charges on the 
National Debt. Furthermore, higher interest rates do not stimulate 
savings and so are useless as a check on inflation. They would 
be harmful, moreover, in making the long-run goal more difficult 
of attainment. For these and other reasons, dearer money is a 
completely inappropriate method of preventing inflation. 

Proceeding upon this hypothesis, the monetary policy and the 
corresponding administrative techniques, developed in depression 
days and more fully exploited for war finance, have been carried 
over into peacetime with an official conscience as clear as a country 
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sunbeam. The banks are being kept with excess reserves around 
$1 billion. The short-term rate remains pegged at ¢ of 1 per-cent 
for bills and a little less than { of 1 per cemt for certificates. 
Maturing debt is all refunded into short-term securities or paid 
off in cash, squeezing the income of holders and forcing them, if 
income is to be maintained, to buy longer-term issues still out- 
standing. The Federal Reserve is forced to maintain a preferen- 
tial discount rate of 4 of 1 per cent for short-term Government 
securities, and this encourages the banks holding these securities 
10 borrow on them and buy other issues in the market. The idea 
is encouraged—as in wartime—that there is no difference in the 
risk of price fluctuation between short, medium and long-term 
issues. Indeed, so long as short-term yields are kept low, there is 
direct encouragement to buy the Jonger issues for a capital profit, 
since they are bound to rise as they move into the short-term field. 


The peacetime developments serve to accentuate these forces. 


A rapid fall in Government spending coupled with a revenue 
higher than expected have already virtually balanced the Budget 
and promise a sizeable surplus in the fiscal year beginning in July. 
The enormous cash balance built up by the Treasury in the 
Victory Loan is not needed to meet the Budget deficit expected 
earlier. Therefore, debt is being paid off and the Treasury will 
probably not need to borrow money for an indefinite time ahead. 
This fact, added to the existing policy of “funding maturities 
short,” instead of the orthodox procedure of “ funding long,” gives 
cutstanding issues a scarcity value. Meanwhile the demand for 
private loans is restricted by shortages of material or other difficul- 
ties of construction. These shortages are partly due to recon- 
version limitations, partly to strikes, and partly to some of the 
price-control policies, which, it is said, curb production. 


The result has been one of the most spectacular drops in the 


long-term rate of interest ever recorded anywhere. Mr Dalton, 
with his avowed policy of lower rates, must be green with envy. - 
The 24 per cent long-term Treasury bond sold at par in the Victory 
Loan campaign just four months earlier had by early April reached 
a 6} point premium. The interest rate in those four months had 
fallen from 2} per cent to less than 2} per cent. The speculators 


who bought these bonds on a few points margin have made a 
killing. Other rates for longer-term issues have dived with the 
Government bonds, and are still diving. Long-term corporate 
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bonds are being sold.on a basis near 2 per cent, preferred stocks 
at 3} per cent, and even the sticky mortgage rate is on the way 
down to new lows. The stage is set for a Lucullan feast for th: 
investment bankers, who will doubtless re-finance all corporate 
debt which can be recalled—and most of it can—at the lower 
rate level. Those who felt that firmer rates would result from 
rising private demand or a more restrictive monetary policy are 
stunned. Lenders, both institutional and individual, are shrick- 
ing in agony. The cost of private life insurance cannot fail to 
rise, and the activities of endowed educational, research and 
charitable institutions will have to be further restricted. 

The policy has been sharply and extensively criticised. Public 
statements by key officials of the Federal Reserve system have 
clearly indicated disapproval and their private remarks are reported 
to be unprintable, but Treasury dominance, developed during 
recent years on a basis partly legal and partly extra-legal, is not 
directly challenged. Bankers and iife insurance executives have 
made repeated formal and informal protests, but have been 
brushed aside as self-seekers, oblivious and ignorant of the true 
national interest. Large numbers of economists, both business 
and academic, including many who now wear, or have worn, the 
New Deal label, have urgently argued that the policy is unwise, 
but have been dismissed as either representatives of self-seckers 
or simply as being unenlightened. 

There are two main arguments against this policy: (1) increases 
in the quantity of money do add to inflationary pressures in the 
existing sellers’ market ; and (2) the declining interest rate boosts 
capital values by raising the rate of income capitalisation, and 
thereby stimulates speculation in equities and real estate and also 
increases the propensity to consume. 

And there the matter stands. 


Certainly the Treasury policy is boid and daring, and its officials 
courageous. They are willing, indeed eager, to test their assertion 
and theory to the utmost, regardless of the inflationary conse- 
quences should they prove even a little bit wrong. If increases 
in the quantity of money and falling interest rates do prove to 
add to the dangers of inflation, the consequences of this mistaken 
hypothesis may be quite harmful. If so, the sceptics of the 
desirability of governmental planning will not be slow to draw 4 
moral. 


Services to Farmers 


_ (From a Correspondent in Iowa) 


B Y the end of the war American farms were producing about 
30 per cent more than they had ever done before in time 
of peace. The fact that this has been achieved in spite of dras- 
tically reduced numbers at work on the farms also means that a 
serious problem of agricultural. employment will have to be 
faced with the return to peace, 

In normal times, half the young men of farm families left 
farming for the cities. But during the war many more left for 
the armed forces and the factories. Many of these are wanting 
to return, and there is not going to be room for them in farming 
itseli—particularly if the overspill cannot be absorbed by the 
towns. 

This problem has attracted the attention of the Committee for 
Economic Development of Business and Industry, particularly 
in its ninth district, centred on Minneapolis, Minnesota, in the 
heart of the great wheat, dairy and livestock regions where the 
processing of agriculrural products is one of the main urban 
industries. So far, the CED—organised primarily to achieve full 
employment through private enterprise—has done a great deal 
to stimulate employers all over the country to make a conscious 
effort at economic expansion to fulfil the social need of “jobs 
for all.’ Local CEDs in a great many large, medium and 
small towns have been making studies of their own local urban 
prospects for employment. 

In the last year or two CEDs have started to look beyond the 


towns to the farms. In December last, an 18-months’ study by 
a research committee was completed and a statement published 
under the title, “ Agriculture in an Expanding Economy.” In 
January it was followed by a book, “Agriculture in an Unstable 
Economy,” by an able farm economist, Mr Theodore W. Schult, 
of the University of Chicago. In spite of the characteristic differ- 
ence in title, both the CED committee and their farm economist 
said substantially the same things ; among others, that there must 
be a continual transfer of labour into non-agricultural employment 
as agriculture becomes more highly mechanised and more efficient 
in terms of human labour. 

Long before these results were announced the same conclusion 
had been the major, premise of a project in the CED's ninth 
district. Industrialists in the district had become alarmed at # 
common assumption that their factories must provide the bulk o 
the employment needed. In search of an alternative solution, 
they were ready ‘to listen to the dean of the South Dakota Collegt 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, who reported that there wer 
more small towns in the area than there were industries suitable 
for them, so that new factories would not entirely solve te 
problem. On the other hand, it was possible that, with the 
further commercialisation andmechanisation of agriculture, the 
would be a big enough demand from farmers for a variety 
services which they needed and could afford, to provide a Sol 
tion. With the promise of aid from local newspapers, it 
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decided to.collect local information on the subject and publish 
the results. 

By offering $2 prizes and soliciting the help of country agri- 
cultural agents, whose job of spreading knowledge of efficient 
farming practice (at the joint expense of the taxpayers and the 
local Farm Bureaux) kept them in close touch with the more 
progressive farms, a great deal of information was gathered in to 
the office of the Minneapolis Star-Fournal. It was supplemented 
by more data collected from Iowa country agents by the Des 
Moines Register and thé Tribune, all three newspapers being 
owned by the same Cowles family. The final result was a list 
of 119 farm services, classified into three rather overlapping 
groups: 

(1) “Services to be offered from an establishment in town ”— 
such as concrete-block making, income-tax report services, welding, 
hatching baby chicks, potato chip making. 

(2) “Services to be offered with portable equipment taken to 
farm ”—such as artificial insemination of livestock, soil erosion 
control, spraying barns and animals with DDT insecticide, spraying 
buildings, with paint, concrete mixing, power sawing, spraying 
orchards and crops, welding with portable equipment, tractor 
repair and maintenance. 

(3) “ Gadgets custom operated or rented to farmers ”—such as 
offering the use of combines, power saws, tilling machines, 
mechanical corn pickers, power-driven posthole diggers and fertiliser 
spreaders, 

In certain places, some of these services are already available, 
supplied by enterprising townsmen, urban corporations or farmers 
who have invested in equipment that others do not have. In the 
last generation, for instance, commercial chick hatcheries have 
practically displaced farm-grown sitting hens wherever farming 
is done on a commercial basis. But the spread of other farm 
services has been held back in the past by the poverty of farmers 
who could not afford to farm as well as they knew how, and the 
constant lure of the city to enterprising boys from farms and 
small towns. ‘To-day farmers are fewer but richer. The war 
period was one of high guaranteed prices and assured demand for 
all that could be produced. Farmers have been paying off their 
debts and investing heavily in land and in Government bonds. 
Now they can afford to buy and rent machines and services. 
The Minneapolis Star-fournal and Tribune, circulating mainly 
in the city of Minneapolis and the immediate neighbourhood, 
published an eight-page pamphlet, written and illustrated by the 
newspaper staff, about the farm service idea, with practical steps 
and cautions for returning soldiers and young people on the 
farms who might wish to try to start such a business. 
In Iowa, much the same material was printed in a series of 
Sunday articles in the Des Moines State Register. The paper 
circulates all over the state and has avery large farm following. 
There is now some talk of taking a public opinion poll of Iowa 
or Minnesota farmers to get a quantitative of the relative 
demands for various farm services that have been suggested. 


A county survey, covering a population of 21,000, has also 
been started in Worthington, Minnesota, by the local CED. With 
the help of the county agent and the university farm school, the 
CED will find out what farm services are already in existence, 
how extensively they are being used, how extensively new services 
would be used if they were available. When the survey is com- 
plete, a Research Committee hopes to be able to guide young 
farmers and returning veterans into those with the best prospects. 
Similar surveys are being planned in Michigan, Wisconsin and 
North Dakota, and a survey of agricultural prospects for returning 
soldiers, conducted by the endowed Farm Foundation of Chicago 
last autumn, found that the almost undeveloped farm service field 
offered the most promising possibilities of all. It suggested com- 
bining the business with a 15 or’ 20 acre holding which would 
raise a good part of the family food. 

Moreover, a farm service business. would need less capital than 
farming itself. Farmers in the United States use more capital per 
worker—in paying high prices for land, buildings, livestock and 
machinery—than a good half of the country’s manufacturing 
establishments. Clearly, there is room for considerable expansion 
of farm services, and for a small business enterprise there is 
more experience, advice and capital to be had than is available 
to most. 


American Notes 


One Year After 


The law of destiny which ordains that most great men’s reputz- 
tions should suffer a reaction after their death has not operated in 
the instance of President Roosevelt.» Mr Roosevelt was the most 
abused President in American history since Lincoln, and it js 
beginning to look as if he will contest with Lincoln the place of 
beng the best-loved by the common man. The most penetrating 
thing said of Roosevelt im all the memorial orations of the pas 
week was the phrase, “He opened many doors ”—doors upon 3 
world set free from war and want, from foreign tyranny and 
domestic injustice. E 


It is striking that this week of Roosevelt remembrance has 
enhanced the stature of his successor. With the evaporation of 
the “era of good feeling” which followed his tragic and un- 
expected elevation to the Presidency, Mr Truman has suffered 
many batterings. The coalition of Republicans and Conservative 
Democrats has thwarted at every turn the implementation of the 
Truman-Roosevelt programme of domestic legislation. Of 2 
proposals fer major legislation, onty ten have been approved, and 
of these half, like the Full Employment Bill, have been watered 
down out of all recognition. Not only has Mr Truman’s pr- 
gressive following been disappointed and frustrated by his in- 
ability to goad or coax Congress into co-operation ; it has been 
disillusioned and disheartened by the revelation that the Achilles 
heel of the new Administration was its appointments policy, per- 
sonified, perhaps a little unfairly, by Mr Pauley. How far the 
Liberals are intellectually adrift was shown by Mr Wallace’s state- 
ment last week that the United States had no more in common 
with Communist ‘Russia than with Imperialist Britain. 


The failures and falterings of the past year are common know- 
ledge. Mr Truman may not be the man to carry forward the 
Roosevelt revolution, but it is to nis credit that he has kept the 
doors open. The past year has seen the final pledging of American 
strength and interest to the international organisations sketched 
by his predecessor ; he has dealt courageously with the first majo: 
threat to the prestige of Uno; and he has kept a progressive 
domestic programme before” the country. He may not have the 
Stature to wear the giant's robe, but it is becoming apparent that 
to have inherited it at all is a considerable asset, and there aic 
few competitors. The Republican wheel-horses who a short tim: 
ago were discounting the necessity of countering Mr Truman 
with, say, a-Stassenin..’48, are less confident now. It is no! 
impooalli that the Roosevelt tradition will become even mor 
potent than the Jackson and Jefferson legends, and that M: 
Truman, as its first inheritor, possesses rarer assets than eithe! 
his friends or enemies yet fully -realise. 


¥* * ¥ 
The Wheat Deficit 


. Despite the activities of “Food for Freedom” and othe 
lamine-conscious groups, the voluntary conservation programm 
is having little effect. Mr Anderson, the Secretary of Agricultur. 
admitted as much this week and added that even getting evel) 
bushel of wheat off the farms would still not meet the anticipated 
deficit of 35 million bushels of wheat by June. This makes ! 
the more surprising and disappointing that the government ' 
showing so much hesitation in ordering millers to cut their dis- 
tribution of flour to 75 per cent of last year’s total. It is calcula 
that this would save 40 million bushels of wheat monthly duns: 
the next crucial two months, and with the suggested reduction 4 
the wheat carry-over from 1§0 to 96 million bushels, the defic 
would be covered amply—on paper at least. It is the argument °! 
the millers that, as American bread consumption has risen by }5 
per cent over last year, the cut would, in effect, amount to 40?“ 
cent and would stimulate black markets and make rationing ine 
able. This is disputed by the Department of Agriculture, but the 
opposition of the trade is evidently potent. 

A bushel in the hand is worth two on the farm, and th 
cutting of the carryover, in anticipation of another bump’ 
wheat crop, may have little effect if it is impossible to loosen th 
grip of the farmer on his ‘stocks, which now constitui- 
two-thirds of total reserves.. Mr La Guardia’s one spectacl” 
purchase under the mew certificate plan, which guarantees 
farmers selling now will benefit by any later rise in price 
not necessarily a precedent that wil! be widely followed. i 
37 million bushel# of wheat that would have gone into lives 
feeding have been recaptured, it is startling to find that suPP™ 
of feed are still running above the levels of 1944-45. 
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The adjustments of wheat and meat prices designed by 
Washington to divert wheat from livestock feeding can have com- 
paratively little effect if it is true that over half the nation’s 
supply of meat is bought at over-the-ceiling prices, This black 
market has become so general that it is threatening to ruin the 
large packers, who cannot avoid the law with the agility of 
smaller concerns. ‘To attempt to break this black market by 
withholding subsidies from law-breaking slaughterers is hope- 
lessly ineffective. There would seem to be an argument for the 
Department of Agriculture overcoming its fear of meat famines 
in later years, and stimulating further reduction in livestock 
numbers which would help to break the black market, and free 
wheat for export. 


OPA Lifts the Lid 


Aithough Congress is taking no official Easter recess, an 
“unofficial holiday” has been confidently forecast for Congress- 
men who want to go away. This means a slowdown in legisla- 
tive activity, and the chances are that the House will get no 
further this week than the opening stages of its debate on the 
extension of price-control powers for a further year beyond 
June 30th. 

When it does get down to the core of the decision, the Adminis- 
tration’s obvious fear is that its measure to extend price-control 
will be hedged with “ crippling ” amendments, and, as a weapon 
again inflation, will be compromised to the point of uselessness. 
This was the gist of a joint report to the President from the heads 
of five Federal agencies concerned with economic policy. Placing 
responsibility for the consequences firmly on Congress, the report 
said that only by a quick extension could the Administration 
subdue inflationary pressures “ many tin.es greater ” than after the 
lat war. Headed by Chester Bowles, of the Office of Economic 
Stabilisation, the five signatories—perhaps significantly—did not 
include Mr Snyder, of the Office of War Mobilisation and 
Reconversion. 

The evident apprehensiveness of at least some parts of the 
Administration might well explain an apparent decision of the 
Office of Price Administration to make its own compromises, if 
compromises with manufacturers’ lobbies there must be. Last 
week, price ceilings on a wide range of heavy machinery and con- 
struction items (including locomotives, machine tools and turbines) 
and on a large number of consumer goods, amounting to 22} per 
cent of production, were totally suspended. This is the biggest 
concession yet made to those who claim that price-control is 
thwarting industrial production and discouraging the release of 
goods for sale to the public. 

These concessions, no doubt, are intended to be taken as proof 
of OPA’s good faith in its promise gradually to let go of price 
controls in the coming year—until by June 30, 1947, only rent 
control and “ some last remnants of price control in a few isolated 
fields” will remain. What will be their effect on the “ inflationary 
Pressures,” however, is another matter. The suspension of price 
ceilings is advertised by OPA as “experimental.” The danger is 
that, m lifting the lid to “have a look,” OPA will write a new 


version—a cautionary tale in practical economics—of the sad story 
of Pandora’s box. 


* x *x 


Selling Up the Surplus 


The biggest auction sale in history has been progressing 
only sluggishly. A Special Senate Committee took pot-shots 
recently at the auctioneers charged with the disposal of surplus 

S war property overseas. ‘The Committee, once led by Senator 
Truman and now by Senator Mead, of. New York, declared that 
the task of disposition . . . is. still a confused muddle,” and 
urged the Senate to examine the entire conduct of American 
loreign economic relations. 
_ But the job in question is no easy one. Four million separate 
tems, ranging from bulldozers to blankets, have still to be dis- 
posed of in countries as far apart as China, Iceland, Italy and 
Australia. No full estimate has yet been made of the market value 
of what is left over ‘from the $100 billions of stocks shipped 
abroad to American troops, besides material which was paid for 
On the spot. The ‘latest estimate yet made by the Office of the 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner is $2,000 million, but at cost 
price. (The OFLC is the agency responsible for selling the 
Overseas declared surplus by other Government depart- 
ee counterspart at home is the Surplus Property Admuinis- 
} 
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But by early March only $240 miffen had actually been 
bid, a little over half in hard cash, only 45 per cent in dollars. 
What had been sold had fetched, om the average, no more than 
30 per cent of cost prices. Among the chief buyers, indeed, have 
been the philanthropic and religious charities supported largely 
by private American funds. These have bought up nearly $140 
million stocks for use in humanitarian relief in Europe and else- 
where, and have contracted to buy a total of $500 million. 

The difficulty of finding purchasers who had both the dollars 
and their government’s permission to spend them has clearly 
been recognised by the OFLC. Even the Senate Committee, 
desperately aware of the delays in demobilisation caused by 
lagging sales, could not altogether blame the Administration for 
the present state of the market. Slowness and indecision in the 
Army and Navy, and inefficiency in the office of War Mobili- 
sation and Reconversion, may have been comtributory causes, 
but it is surely hardly realistic to blame the unfortunate State 
Department for failing “to create favourable conditions for sale 
of our surpluses . . . or to resist effectively the imposition of 
onerous restrictions by foreign governments.” 

That failure is now being rectified, at least in part. The same 
day that the Committee issued its report, the OFLC announced . 
arrangements for dollar-credits to countries wanting to buy 
surplus property, amounting in all to $39 million. Besides these, 
$100 million for France, the same for Russia, $50 million each 
for Poland and Czechoslovakia, in addition to smaller credits for 


other European countries, are all being negotiated at the present 
time. 


x * * 
Congress and the Services 


Of the three main measures proposed by the Administration 
to keep American armed strength up to a “ post-war” level, 
it is easy to see which it will be easiest for Congress to accept. 
This is a situation where pressure from various groups on Senators 
and Representatives leaves only a small, and not very elastic, 
margin for practical legislation. 

Only on the proposal to increase the pay of the armed forces, 
particularly in the lower ranks where most of the conscripts 
and new volunteers would spend the greater part of their term 
of service, is Congress relatively free to do as it thinks fit. 
The number of different proposals which have been 
aired both in the House and the Senate is bewildering in its 
variety. But sooner or later a compromise measure— probably 
a sliding scale of increases—is almost certain to go through, in 
the fervent hope that higher pay will both create volunteers 
and make the idea of compulsory service slightly more attractive. 

On this section of the legislative front, the preliminaries of 
the battle over peace-time conscription are being fought out 
over the temporary, “ post-war ” extension of the war-time draft. 
Here, Congress has to reconcile its legislative duty and its 
political interests. In view of the pressure, direct and indirect, 
from “ back home,” where few constituents and almost no parents 
are in favour of conscription, it is something of an achievement 
for the Administration to have found acceptance for even a 
qualified extension of the Selective Service Act. The qualifications 
now under final discussion, it is true, are serious. The Act 
would be extended only until January 15, 1947, and only for 
men who are not fathers between 20 and 29, inclusive, instead 
of 18 and 44, inclusive. And for five months, until October 15, 
an amendment would stop the Administration using the Act to 
induct new conscripts—a “draft holiday” it is called. 

The third of the Administration proposals has brought the 
conflict of pressures on legislative activity right out into the 
unkind daylight. The plan to unite all branches of the armed 
forces under one civilian head has all along been bitterly fought 
by the Navy, jealous of its separate traditions and the “ parity” 
(i.e., with the Army) of its annual appropriations, But when the 
President last week issued a stinging rebuke to the admirals for 
lobbying in Congress against the merger, the rift between the 
Commander-in-Chief and his senior naval officers widened still 
further. The resignation of Mr James Forrestal, Secretary of the 
Navy, was confidently forecast for the umpteenth time ; the 
admirals were angry ; and Mr Carl Vinson, Chairman of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee, asked, pertinently, why the President had 
no objection to the constant lobbying of Army generals in favour - 
of the Administration’s merger. ‘Unparliamentary though lobby- 
ing by either side might seem in Westminster, the free-for-all 
of Washington ¢orrid6fs is so much a part of thé unwritten 
constitution of America that it seems hardly fair to exclude 
one section of the executive from a practice im constant use— 


against each other as well as against the common Republocrat 
opposition—by every other department. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Canadian Budget 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


|X publishing its estimates of expenditure for the fiscal year 

beginning April 1, 1946, the Canadian Government made it 
possible for the first time to gauge with considerable accuracy 
the post-war character of Dominion public finance. The fiscal 
year 1946-47 represents, probably, the half-way mark between 
the last full year of hostilities and the first “normal ” year (if the 


‘word normal any longer possesses much significance) of peace- 


time post-war activities. The estimates accordingly contain 
elements of direct war costs (now very rapidly declining), de- 
mobilisation costs (rising rapidly to a peak) and indirect or 
deferred costs of the war, which are increasing and will become 
fixed costs of the Government in normal post-war Budgets. 
The magnitude of the decline in direct war costs has, to date, 
resulted in a very substantial cut in total outlay, but not much 
further decline in this category can be expected. The peak of 
demobilisation expenditure will probably be reached this year, 
and thereafter the decline in that branch of disbursements will 
again be a factor in reducing total outlay. But offsetting these 
reductions are the rising costs in the permanent load, notably 
in the interest on the public debt and the pensions and aftercare 
for veterans of the second world war. Another large element 
in the post-war Budget arises from the new Dominion family 
allowance payments, which will cost $250 million in the first 
full year of operation. There are proposals before the Dominion- 
Provincial Conference for the national assumption of oid age 
pension costs for all those over 70 years, Dominion contributions 
io pensions (with means test) between 65 and 69 years, a national 
health insurance scheme and considerably enhanced annual 
subsidies to the Provinces. If all these proposals are implemented 
they will require from the Dominion Government further annual 
disbursements of about $570 million. 


The estimates for 1946-47 call for a total expenditure of about 
$23 billion. This is about $0 per cent of the peak war year— 
1944-45. The major reductions are, of course, in the cost of 
maintaining the armed forces and in the departments of Munitions 
and Supply as is shown below:— 


Peak Estimates 


Y for 
ce 1946-47 
$ millions $ millions 


REG 56> oie 098 2 crbier ner cent ove dpe be 1415 283 
TTS ke comises <navinciodeath de cee wen 407 73 
REE “HOGG, « = o> <'b5> 0 6.0.0.40 04 < abage bv ce 1,325 118 
Munitions and Supply............... 688 100 


The demobilisation and reconversion costs for 1946-47 include 
the following :— 


$ millions 

Wart Service Gratiities ...ccscccrcvcnsesvecece . 266 
Re-establishment Credits...............eeeeeee é 60 
Post-discharge Rehabilitation Benefits.......... : 101 
Treatment and Pensions Examination ...... Sees 44 
Hospital Accommodation and Facilities ....... oe 23 
Vocational Training for Veterans..............- 18 

512 


The cost of these services is now at its peak, and as demobilisa- 
tion will be practically completed within the present fiscal year, 
may be expected to decline very sharply after another twelve 
months. 

Meantime, the ordinary expenditures of government, into which 
certain deferred, but permanent, costs of war are becoming in- 
corporated, are rising substantially. The major increases are in 
the following fields: — 


1938-9 1946-7 

y $ millions $ millions 
Debt Chargen i. ..o5 igcwie sc cieccepeccas 133 481] 
Family Allowances ..............+.+- 0 250 
War Pensions (both wars)........... 42 67 
Old Age Pensions.........6..0-2-055 29 35 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police...... 6:5 11-7 

Trade and Commerce .........+-.4++ 5 118 

Subsidies to Provinces..............- 13-7 99 -0 


Analysis of the trend of expenditure makes it appear that a 
“normal ” post-war Budget will call for ordinary current expendi- 
ture close to $2,000 million annually, of which the principal items 
will be: — 


$ millions $ millions 
Debt Charges...... 500 Subsidies to Provinces 200 
National Defence .. 250 Veterans’ Pensions & 
Family Allowances. 250 mk eae edtn > ° 100 
Other Public Wel- Ordinary Services of 
JOTO oo. oc.0. susp ace 250 Government ...... 300: 


An unusually large percentage of this outlay will be in th 
form of transfers to governments and individuals, rather than 


the provision of collective services through state agencies em- ' 


ploying civil servants. But even if a large part of the public 
finance operations after the war does consist of taking from a 
taxpayer’s left-hand pocket and returning it to his right, the 
necessary sums will still have to be raised through a taxation 
system, which js at the moment complex, largely regréssive, and 
heavily loaded on cost rather than surpluses. During the war 
years federal taxes, which never before yielded as much as $500 
million annually, brought in, at the peak in 1943-44, the sum oi 
$2,765 million. The details are given below:— 
DOMINION GOVERNMENT 1943-4 REVENUES 
$ millions $ millions 


Personal Income Tax ............... 698 
Corporation Income Tax............. Sil 
Excess Profits Tax..............2... 429 
Succession Duties ................... 15 
All Other Direct Taxes...........2.. 28 
Total Direct Taxes............. 1,481 
Customs ,Duties..........ecccecececs 168 
Excise Duties and Taxes ............ 781 
Other Indirect Taxes................ 7 
Total Indirect Taxes............ 956 
Total Tax Revenues ........... : 2,437 
Other Revenue idence tidiid oS ees 528 
Re. MT, os paca eelicns cick 2,765 


Since that date the rate of excess profits taxes has been cil 
by 20 per cent and personal incom ¢ taxes by 16 per cent. The 
war exchange tax has been revoked and some further relief 
direct taxation is promised. In the fiscal year just ended tt? 
- revenues are estimated to have been $2,165 million. It “ 

seen that, if ordinary expenditures level off at a figure not 
short - of $2,000 million, there is little margin left for furthe 
tax reductions. 
New Loan Expected 

The estimates for 1946-47 of $23 billion do not include 

additional sums needed for the $750 million export credit arrang* 


ments for members of the United Nations, nor the $1} billion 
for the loan to Britain. As the maximum revenue which # 


be expected from all sources in the current fiscal year 1s sail 
$2} billion, it is clear that the cash requirements of the Dom” 
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Government will require it to float another large public Joan 
within the present fiscal year. 

The Dominion Government must continue indefinitely to 
collect revenues of the order of $2 billion annually to discharge 
jts post-war obligations, and how to do this without excessive 
taxation rates which destroy incentive and gravely depress private 
industry will constitute a formidable challenge to post-war 
Ministers of Finance. The situation adds urgency to the tax 
discussions being resumed on April 25th between the provincial 
premiers and the Dominion Government. Since 1941 the 
collection of income-tax (personal and corporation) has been 
centralised at Ottawa, the provinces surrendering the field until 
the end of the war in exchange for annual payments. This 
agreement expires in another eight or ten months. If no agree- 
ment to continue these agreements, or substitute better ones, can 
be arrived at, and the Dominion Government and the nine 
provincial governments resume their competitive and duplicate 
struggle for revenues, serious handicaps upon Canadian industry 
will be inescapable. 


The Italian Municipal 


Elections | 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE municipal elections just held in Italy may serve to some 
extent as a pointer to the voting in six weeks’ time for the Con- 
stituent Assembly and in the Referendum on the Monarchy. They 
have been held on five successive Sundays between March roth 
and April 7th in the whole of the Italian mainland, Sicily, and 
Sardinia, and have taken place in some 5,600 out of the total 
of 7,300 communes. Voting in the remaining communes, includ- 
ing most of the larger towns except Milan, is to be held over till 
after the political elections, and will probably not take place 
before the end of the summer agricultural work. 

In general, the methods adopted in these first free elections 
since the advent of Fascism have marked a return to the electoral 
prqcedure of 1915. The main communal body to be elected, now 
as then, is the Communal Council, with from 80 to 20 members 
according to the size of the commune. The Council, whose 
members hold office for four years, in its turn elects a smaller 
Committee, or Giunta, and a Sindaco, or Mayor. All citizens, 
ather than proscribed persons, criminals, or persons closely asso- 
ciated with Fascism in the past, are eligible to vote, including 
women—a great innovation in Italian politics ; and, subject to the 
same exceptions, any citizen appearing on an electoral roll can 
stand for election as a municipal Councillor. Two distinct systems 
of voting have been adopted. In communes with over 30,000 
inhabitants, Proportional Representation has been used, electors 
voting for one of the party lists. In the smaller communes electors 
choose their representatives by majority vote on one general list. 
Voting in municipal, unlike general, elections is not compulsory. 

In view of this liberty to vote or not as they choose, a striking 
feature of the mun‘cipal elections just held is the large number 
of electors who have gone to the polls—an average of 80-85 per 
cent in most districts. This belies the charges of political apathy 
sometimes made against the Italians since their liberation—the 
inore so as the elections appear to have passed off in a quiet and 
orderly fashion, without the exertion of undue party pressure 
from one side or the other. It also augurs well for the general 
tkctions in June, when the country will be called upon to express 


its views not only on the political, but also on the monarchical, 
issue, 


Failure of Splinter Parties 


The other striking feature is the predominance of the “ mass " 
Socialists, Communists, and Ohristian Democrats— 

at the expense of all’ others, not excepting the recently-developed 
Right-Wing “ Uome Qualunque,” or Common Man, Party, which, 
though increasingly vocal during the months preceding the elec- 
Ae ranaged to secure only a very small number of seats. 
ding to figures given by Signor Nenni at the Socialist Con- 
tess in Florence last week, Socialists and Communists together 
me in 1,887 communes, Socialists alone in 134, and Communists 
alone in 132 ; Christian Democrats in 1,907 ; and all other groups, 


inciudivig Liberal ‘Action Party, Republicans, 

: s, Labour Democrats, Ac , 

Right and Centre combinations in 1,269. In the larger com- 
lunes, Where voting was by proportional representation, Socialists 
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polled 734,120 votes, Communists 738,651, and Christian Demo- 
Crats 922,504. It is clear that, espec:ally in towns, the Com- 
munist-Socialist vote tends to outweigh the Christian Democrat, 
though on separate lists the Communists and Socialists have 
polled less than the Christian Democrats. This is so, for example, 
in Venice. | The Communists won outright, however, in Bologna, 
and, surprisingly, in Siena. In Milan the Socialists gained a big 
MajOrity—225,383 votes, against 167,316 for the Christian 
Democrats and 155,140 for the Communists. The Christian 
Democrats only obtained a majority in one large town—Padua— 
and even there the Communist-Socialist vote taken together sur- 
passed the Christian Democrats, whose gains, as was to be ex- 
pected, have lain chiefly in the rural districts, and especially in 
the Veneto. 

Some of the reasons behind this victory of the three “ mass ” 
parties are not far to seek They have for more than two 
years collaborated in the Italian Labour Confederation (the 
central Trade Union organisation formed soon after the libera- 
tion of Southern Italy), which includes representatives of both 
industrial and agricultural workers. Thus workers of all cate- 
gories have almost automatically come to adhere to one or other 
of the three big parties. This development has been further 
accentuated by <he rifts which have occurred within some of the 
other parties, notably the Action Party and the Liberals. It 
remains to be seen how far the regrouping of Right-Wing forces 
within the National Democratic Union, recently formed under 
the auspices of such figures as Bonomi and Orlando, can provide 
a stronger counterpoise in the forthcoming political elections, 
when the vital issue of the monarchy will also have to be taken 
into account. 


Ritual Murder? 


[FROM OUR ACCRA CORRESPONDENT] 


In December, 1944, eight men were found guilty of murder by 
a mixed European and African jury in Accra, Gold Coast. They 
were all sentenced to death, but at the time of writing they are 
still unhanged. The circumstances of the murder and the delay- 
ing tactics of counsel for the accused since the trial illustrate 
the uses to which age-old superstitions can be put in a modern 
environment, even when contronted by present-day processes of 
justice. 

The men were found guilty of murder, ritual murder. Sir 
Nana Ofori Atta, paramount chief of the state of Akim-Abuakwa, 
died towards the end of 1943. According to tradition, at the 
second part of the funeral ceremony when the remains of the 
chief are actually buried, human blood has to be smeared on one 
of the sacred stools. Presumably this custom has been in abeyance 
for some time. On this occasion the accuse@, three of whom 
were sons of the dead chief and thus connected officially with the 
funeral rites, were charged with murdering the chief of Apedwa 
while he was on his way to take part in the last sacred rites to his 
dead paramount chief. Apedwa was to provide the blood to be 
smeared on the stool. At the trial, the prosecution allowed their 
case to rest on the motive of ritual murder and secured a con- 
viction. 

There is a widespread opinion, however, that there was a 
different motive involved and that the funeral rites were only an 
occasion for removing someone who knew too much and might 
talk. It is known that the murdered chief, as a former confidant 
of Sir Nana, was aware of the latter’s financial affairs, those of his 
family, and of matters of high policy in the state of Akim- 
Abuakwa. Whether the murdered man had threatened to use his 
confidential position for his own ends, or for what he considered 
to be the good of the state now that the old chief was dead, may 
never be known. The accused relatives certainly had a most 
convenient opportunity presented to them, if it was necessary to 
silence an indiscreet courtier. 

Their appeal to the West African Court of Appeal was dismissed 
in February, 1945, and leave to appeal to the Privy Council was 
refused in November. On account of their age, the Governor of 
the Colony commuted the sentence on two of the accused to 
twenty years’ imprisonment. Just before the date fixed for the 
execution of the other six, counsel for the condemned men moved 
in the Supreme Court of the Gold Coast for an order quashing 
the proceedings at the original coroner’s inquest. This was refused, 
since the trial was by information on this point and the question 
of producing the body was therefore irrelevant. Counsel then 
applied for special permission to appeal to the Privy Council 
against this ruling. At this stage such proceedings were little 
more than legal quibbles, but expense was apparently no con- 
sideration and they succeeded in delaying the execution. The 
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Judicial Committee of the Privy Council refused special per- 
mission to appeal, but meanwhile certain persons in the state of 
Akim-Abuakwa had petitioned the King on the subject. While 
this petition was being considered counsel went one step further 
by proposing to apply for a writ of error, an antiquated legal 
procedure which has been obsolete in the United Kingdom for 
over half a century. The men have now been in prison, con- 
demned to death, for sixteen months. 


These are Fabian tactics with a vengeance. Apart from what- 
ever reflections they may cast on the legal profession in the 
Gold Coast, the prestige of the law itself is involved. The men 
were convicted after a fair trial. All but one of the jurymen 
were Africans. The Administration has taken meticulous 
care that the men shall have every opportunity of taking full 
advantage of all reasonable processes of the law. But opimion is 
generally in agreement that progress and enlightenment in the 


‘Colonies demand that they be punished as soon as possible after 


their guilt has been proved ; and that, if ritual has been used as a 
cloak for another motive, the lesson must be quickly learned that 
such crimes will not go unpunished. It is realised both inside and 
outside the Administration that delay not only lessens popular 
regard for the processes of the law, but among the illiterate in 
particular it increases superstitious dread of the power, spiritual 
and temporal, which persons in positions of wealth and authority 
are often imagined to wield. Consequently, it also increases the 
prestige of those who are unscrupulous enough and financially able 
to take advantage of that superstition for personal or political ends. 
This case should at least serve to eradicate loopholes in the 
Colony’s legal procedure for future occasions. 


Population and Employment 
in Eire 
[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue following table from the White Paper on National Income 
and Expenditure shows the changes in Eire’s population for the 
period 1938 to 1944:-- 


POPULATION, MARRIAGES, Birtus, Deatus & PASSENGER MOVEMENT 
(thousands) 


| bid 16 aa 





Estimated } | 
pulation Marriages, Births Deaths 











Year Po | 
Mid Year | | 
1 j | 
} 
} j } | 
WP icc. is. 2037 | 49 | 69 | 9 
SEED iseheniier 2934 | 15:2 | 56-4 41-7 
1940 2202s. 2,958 15-2 65 a9 
MMs ocis.. de 2.993 15-0 8 43-8 
ae 2,963 11-5 66-1 416 
1943.0 2.0227) | 2,950 17-3 64-4 35 
1908 o3 saci | 2950 62 | 648 45-1 


Soh dish sh den b igh tte bl tiatnetin 
* Movement by sea only. t Not available, } September-December only. 


The marriage rate did not rise until the fourth year of the war. 
The increase in the birth rate was the result of the increase in 
marriages, and does not ‘sent any interruption of the long- 
term downward trend in fertility. It is characteristic of Irish 
conditions that emigration should more than offset the natural 
imcrease of population. During the first three years of the war the 
number of immigrants increased considerably, but thereafter 
emigrants offset immigrants, and the Irish population resumed 
its unhealthy downward course. 





EMPLOYMENT 
(thousands) 
a i re ec 1g nt ee eee a iG — 
Group jase | a9 | ao | aoe | 902 | 943 | ae 
‘ f 
L Persons imsmred under National j 
Health Insurance Acts at work | 416 | 417 | 406 | 402 f 399 | 397 }, 406 
2. Agriculture (mates)—Ist June.... | 537 | 531 |} 544 / 556 | 541 | 536 | 526 
3. Industry—transportable goods |. | 99:2 {101-0 99-7} 956 | 919 | 93-0} 95-0 
4. Government service (Civil Servants | 
and Garda Sfochana)...:...... | 41-9 | 41-3 | 420! 44-7 | 42-5 | 43-45} 424 
5. Local Authority service ......... i ) 5-3!) 53-9) O69 506} 55-5) 6 
e  ddeatis 228 PORE: 16-1 | 16-7} 16-2} 162| 2} 162} 162 
7. _ Ofber higher professions. . |. || } SR} SP 53) S43} Sah 647) 54 
& Building ..... S6. x 9peadialiilineteris od | 29-5 | (a) | (a) if (a) 96) 93 
Reed and Maho aiathcabearh 03 bint eel Babee the tied 
Y 5} 85-7} &6- 
ll. Transport (rail and road meen ' - are 
a eS | 20-1 20-2 | 20-2 | 20-2 | 20-4 | 26-8 | 217-5 
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The number of persons employed is shown in the table in 
the previous column. The number of persons insured under 1h. 
National Health Insurance Acts includes all workers with re. 
muneration of less than {£250 a year. Changes in this number 
roughly indicate fluctuations in industrial and commercia) 
employment. 

In spite of the tillage campaign and the increased production of 
wrf the rural employed population fell. This shows the extent 
to which Irish rural labour is normally under-employed and the 
reserve available for an increased effort in times of emergency. 
The volume of industrial employment was maintained by working 
short-time. The physical output of industry materially decline 
Production per man-hour must therefore have been seriously 
reduced. The position in regard to unemployment was 
follows : — 


UNEMPLOYMENT 





(thousands) 
Average 
on the Percentage Unemployed Amongst Persons 
Live Register of Insured under Unemployment Insurance Acts 


Unemployment 


Year 
| | 
All Urban Totat | Trams- | Distri- 

Areas | Areasonly| Insured* | Industry port | bution | Other 

i bsed 2k : 

Thousands , Percentage 

1938 . 88-7 40-7 13°8 14°5 19 1146 104 
19359 93-1 | 44-0 156 16-8 22 °3 12°55 | 12 
1940 84-1 45-3 Bb5 | 16-4 21-8 12-1 12 
1941. 74-7 43°3 146 =| 15-4 21-8 14 | 117 
1942 769 42-3 14:2 15-6 18-1 106 | 104 
1943. 67 6 37-0 12-5 13-8 17-0 9-4 93 
1944 60-3 AD li-3 12-7 16°3 82 | $2 

} 





* Except in agriculture, fishing, private domestic seavien 


The growth of unemployment was prevented to some extent by 
employment on emergency schemes instituted by the Government 
and by recruitment for the Defence Forces. Of course, the most 
important element at work was emigration to Great Britain. 
Whether this emigration will prove permanent remains to be seen. 
If the tide of migration reverts back to Eire, the problem of 
unemployment may become serious. 

The movements of wages and earnings of the employed 
population were as follows :— 


InpExX NumBers oF Rates oF WaGes & EARNINGS IN INDUSI#' 
AGRICULTURE, TRANSPORT 


(Base 1938=100)* 









Agriculture Transpo 


The divergence between rates of wages and earnings in indus 
tries producing transportable goods reflects short-time and ove! 
time working. The increase of wages was materially less than that 
of the cost of living, which rose by 70 per cent during the w# 
and would have risen more but for subsidies on certain foodstufls 
Real wages must therefore have declined. Many working-cls 
families enjoyed an addition to their income by allowances in 
and kind under the social. services, and by remittances from 
relatives in Great Britain. The average professional man rec 
no such additions to his income, which, in most cases, usi#™ 
remained fixed in terms of money. The standard of living of 
salaried and professional classes was seriously undermined. Th 
was 4 curious contrast between British and Irish policy in relat? 
to wages and prices. In England, prices were controlled, 
wages were. allowed to rise, whereas in Eire wages were 
trolled. but prices were allowed to rise. The effect o 
standard of living was unfortunately the same in both counties 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 
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Export Targets— V. 


Goods for World Consumers 


HE prospects of Britain’s largest traditional export indus- 

tries—coal, steel, machinery, vehicles and textiles—have 
been dealt with in previous articles in this series. Their contri- 
butions towards a 75 per cent increase in exports are likely to 
vary widely. Coal and cotton are in no condition to regain 
more than a modest part of their lost supremacy ; steel, in cer- 
tain branches at least, is capable of better results, but the in- 
dustry as a whole will be well short of the target. It is in the 
large fabricating industries that the big opportunities lie—in 
the engineering shops and the belt-conveyors of the vehicle 
industries. These are the capital goods industries, traditionally 
the embodiment of British skill. Trade in such products is the 
first stage of economic development. But as communities 
become richer, capital goods are required by consumers to 
minister directly to their wants. The logical development after 
a railway in every country is a refrigerator in every home or a 
bicycle in every native hut. This concept of consumers’ capital 
goods is familiar enough nowadays, though it is a relatively new 
discovery of the economists. Perhaps for this reason it is not 
a simple matter to describe the consumers’ capital goods indus- 
tries statistically. They include a mass of smaller trades, mainly 
engaged on light repetition or assembling work in hardware and 
metal; their typical products cover such durable goods as 
cycles, pottery, hardware, cutlery, lighting appliances, wireless 
apparatus, and marry other types of household goods. 

The export eutlook for such durable consumers’ goods is 
fortunately much brighter than that for the basic or older indus- 
tries—so much brighter that its analysis requires a different 
approach. It is unnecessary—indeed, it might be positively 
misleading—to refer closely to the pre-war trend of trade in 
these goods ; the export of many types of consumer goods is 
already running at or above its pre-war volume. Taking 
the three omnibus groups distinguished in the Trade Returns 
a “Illa Pottery, glass, abrasives, etc.,” “Iz Cutlery, hard- 
ware, implements, and instruments,” and “ilF Electrical 
goods and apparatus,” it is significant that each group’s volume 
of exports was already higher last February than the monthly 
average for 1938, while its value was something like twice as 
high. These three groups contain some of the most important 
industries supplying consumers’ goods, although they contain 
some important producers’ s industries as well. Before 


} the war they accounted between them for about 7 per cent of 


the total value of British exports ; at present their contribution 
sabout 10 per cent, Their share of export trade should increase 
further, both relatively and absolutely, for two main reasons: 
the world’s normal demand for many of their products will con- 
tnue to expand “after the exceptional post-war demand has 
been satisfied ; and Britain’s greatest chances in world markets 
ar¢ in those goods which incorporate a high productivity per 
worker, This was always true of capital goods, but.consumers’ 
goods in the past have not bulked nearly so large on the export 
list as they could—and as they now must if the overall target 
k to be reached. 

It should not.-be -asstimed, however, that the export of con- 
‘umes’ goods is comparatively free from worries. No class of 
British manufactures will sell themselves. On the contrary, 
if the enormous export potentialities of consumers’ goods are to 

tealised great skill, persistence and ingenuity will be needed. 

Ae most difficult of the decisions to be made concern markets. 

©W, as before the war, the Dominions offer easily the largest 
markets for durable consumers’ goods. About. two-thirds of 


© exports of pottery, cutlery, hardware and electrical goods 


go to British countries, and only one-third to foreign countries ; 
this is in contrast to the normal export ratio of fifty-fifty 
between British and foreign markets. But potentially impor- 
tant markets exist, outside the Empire, in the United States and 
South America. The present division of markets reflects to 
Some extent the tendency of British manufacturers to export 
goods of fairly high quality and price. This policy may work 
quite well in markets where the consumer is able and pre- 
pared to afford higher prices for better quality ; but it gives 
no entry to poorer and more backward areas ; nor is its success 
in the wealthier markets by any means invulnerable to foreign 
competition. 

In the present depleted state of world stocks, quality is not 
the first consideration and British utility household goods ere 
finding ready markets, even in the United States, which is nor- 
mally the country’s “ snob market de juxe.”” But in many lines 


Exports oF Typicat ConsuMERS’ Goons, 1938 anp 1945 

















(£000s) 
| 
a 
SE un | sf | ee 
3 United | Argen- YT on as : | Total 
© = | States tine | =§ | Canada | India [Austrafia) Exports 
BO | i m9 } 
Mlle Goch tn aise | 
| 
Cutlery, ete.:— { | j 
2038 ...... 3,451 202 | 204 5,576 595 | 729 | 1,220; 9,028 
a 3,293 556 133 6,713 365) 1,062; 1663 10,006 
Elect. Goods | 
DE 5 hie 4,150 67 545 | 9,280 150 | 1,475 | 2,362) 13,430 
1945 ......9 3,745 150 112 | 9,886 452} 2,282 | 2,389 | 13,632 
Leather:— 
MP <scube 2,638 | 721 1,305 316 125 3,943 
1945 .. 2.0. 688 | 270 1,104 | 251 80 1,792 
Bicycles:—~ | | 
oe oe 486 oe eee 1,189 set 294 ° 1,675 
4045....... 265 ‘a bes 1,031} 304 oie 1,297 
Pottery, ete.:— | | 
1938 ...... 3,264| 389 372} 6,346 | 1,118 504} 1,104] 9,610 
ae 5,406 | 830 657 7,604 1,810 820 1,277 | 13,010 

















of consumers’ goods the utility phase wil] not last long. Many 
manufacturers of pottery, for instance, intend in future to con- 
centrate more exclusively than before the war on high quality 
and comparatively expensive products. This attitude has much 
to commend it, so long as it is not pursued too exclusively. 
The growth of secondary industries in the Domimions and in 
South America may gradually reduce the market for the cheaper 
type of consumers’ goods ; but it should be remembered that 
semi-luxury exports are peculiarly vulnerable to even slight 
world depressions. 

Moreover, it would be very umwise to increase Britain’s 
dependence on the better-class markets in North America and 
Australasia. By all means let these vital markets be maintained 
and, if possible, enlarged by improving the design and quality 
of consumers’ goods ; but in the long run the greatest export 
opportunities lie im areas which have so far been little culti- 
vated. As standards of living slowly rise in Asia, Africa, and 
Eastern Europe the demand for household equipment of all 
types will increase enormously. This demand will be concen- 
trated initially on cheap and simple products. British industry 
is perfectly capable of meeting such a demand, provided it is 
prepared to set om foot and to maintain the mass-production of 
household goods of standardised types. This will involve a 
considerable change of outlook, for the consumers’ gocds indus- 
tries have grown accustomed to a prosperous home market on 
their own doorstep. They have not gone all out for exports, 
partly because they have net been forced to do so, and partly 
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because the individual producing unit is usually small. Utility 
production in wartime, however, has revealed where the econo- 
mies of standardisation are to be found, even in industries 
which up to 1939 were organised to exploit the widest range of 
consumers’ choice and the narrowest range of economies cf 
large-scale production. While they pursue the immediate 
opportunities of the luxury markets, therefore, exporters should 
not lose sight of the future possibilities—and of the sound 


Exports BY Propuct AND MARKET 


a —— a —$ $s — 








CONAME An + cckGA se och Mdabenscdbb | 238,411 | 208,772 


Quantity (Cwt.) Value £090s) 
1938 1945 . 1938 | 1945 
CUTLERY :-— | } | } 
ee ee ee ee eee 315 970 
DE as sun eye keddcney 46054 ne been 475 7175 
HagpWaARE :— | 
Roles abd HOGG sik bes. Sec ast 31,118 | 12,429 312 235 
All Other. Hardware... ....6.5 2... oe<ceee 180,885 59,406 1,266 511 
Of which :— i 
Sent APMAGES . . kas iv CE ESSA Se os 29081 | 6,375 217 59 
AO ue. ww capinkh + 0<anckpeapes | 44,678 10,316 | 222 91 
an { | 
ELecTRicaL Goops :-— | i | 
Wireless Apparatus........cceeeeeeces Soe hee 1,795 | 1,783 
Electric Light Bulbs ..............65- | 19,657  19,261* 593 | $24 
Other Lighting Appliances ............ nee bos 585 540 
PCG 5 oo 5 ook hoe 6c okacbetgs?s 584 627 
Cooking and Heating Apparatus....... 508 247 
LEATHER -— | } 
Leather and Leather Manutactures .... { 3,945 1,792 
Of which :— | 
Upniled- Stahes Katd.. 0 coeess espa 721 270 
GE 2 ub Rcick sb ok sccshowee } 376 See 
BE vise cevecesse ees seiceeseues i | | 304 371 
Cycies:— | | | 
Cychdsi A. 5 te 0ds ERVEA | §76,454¢ | 272,722¢ | 1,675 1,297 
Of which :— j | | 
init. ...asncsbiiinaidoenmmsaieiiee | 118,280 | 64751 | 294 | 304 
SOR BING oy ins side onc seatbuegs 103,063 | 52,025 | 253 | 223 
Cutie Becta. «5 océcininsscebecka | pit i si i L577 | 1,235 
Of which :— | } } 
DIANNE on 056s ca baieens esceps oH? | ous eos 283 265 
PoTTERY :-— i 
WH sd snc thedesdenmdtbecxcoubaeecn | 208,316 | 157,824 | 238 | 377 
Seiten: Tae «os hits ii cee deine po web kee 424,745 | 248,854 | 644 } 745 
Bhegtrical: Ware «cuss. +0 cn ktics s+ s0ten | 41,576 22,738 151 j 14% 
Ber Tere Pee a pea | 26,432 | 22,540 | 424 | 789 
PENG vk bh vckscxedbedseetsdoban 500,855 371,840 2,000 | 2,679 
OF which :— i | | 
Caneel. i... G86 ds. 2 dad... - 1.368 | 127,850 101,312 | 527 _ | 780 
MIG 5 Shining cons vee hovers 83,356 84,766 | 348 534 
United Stases oi. ..cecsvdesseesne’ | 4,087 39,939 | 2 | 426 
Gass :— | 
Domestic and Faney Glassware........ | 36,97} 69,559 213 | 392 
Plate and Sheet Glaes .......ccccschoe | 673,806 740,706 7938 1,510 
Of which :-— 
j 196 275 
I 





* Quantities in thousands. + Quantities ia numbers. 


economics—of the utility export markets. There is room for 
both types of market to be cultivated concurrently ; indeed it is 
obvious that Britain should make efforts to meet every range of 
purse and taste. If total exports are to be permanently raised by 
75 per cent, it is desirable that consumers’ goods exports should 
be at least trebled—and this can only be done by a much more 
catholic canvassing of world markets than in the past. 
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The possibilities of backward areas can be illustrated from th 
cycle industry. For areas such as most of Africa, where cars i 
unsuitable or too’ expensive, the bicycle is a valuable substitute 
Before the war, British exporters were beginning to satisfy the 
big African need for cycles, and even during wartime exports 
to British West Africa were doubled. The large Indian market 
may be threatened with the growth of a domestic cycle industry 
but the potential requirements of India and the rest of Asia a 
well are extremely large. And the Japanese bicycle, with js; 
uninhibited colour scheme, its dubious mechanism, and jt; 
selling price in terms of shillings, which before the war made x 
great an appeal to the uninstructed native cyclist, has now been 
removed from the market, at least for some time. 

In the consumer goods industries, as elsewhere, the war ha; 
upset the whole balance of foreign competition. For some 
goods, such as pottery, Britain has been presented with a unique 
opportunity. Before the war, the world market for pottery was 
shared between Britain, Germany, and Japan. Britain’s two 
competitors are condemned to temporary inactivity, although the 
Japanese pottery industry, being regarded as militarily innocuous, 
may be encouraged to stage a quick recovery. Judged by 
American standards, the pottery industry in the United States 
is still backward, but at present it is undergoing a rapid technical 
reorganisation which may make it a strong competitor of the 
British industry, especially in the important Canadian market, 
Thus Britain’s opportunity may only be comparatively fleeting, 
and there must be a full recognition of the fact that important 
markets, such as South America, are temporarily wide open. 
The British pottery industry itself will need much rejuvenation 
of labour and capital before its productive efficiency is raised 
beyond reproach, but the task should be well worth while. The 
great opportunity presented by the present eclipse of Japan and 
Germany holds not only for pottery but for many other types 
of consumers’ goods. The accompanying tables contrast the 
1938 and 1945 exports of no more than a few of the important 
products. Both are subject to the heartening limitation that for 
most of these articles the present volume of export is far above 
that prevailing during the greater part of last year. 

One important general point relating to consumers’ goods 
exports must be made. Really accurate and detailed market 
research is indispensable to success in this field. Overseas 
requirements are as diversified and specific as are the products 
involved. Obviously, the demand for household goods varies 
widely with climate, taste, and habits ; equally, it will be bound 
up in each region with local standards of housing and public 
services. The real needs of an area can often only be revealed 
by close examination on the spot. The considerable expens 
involved in detailed market research should be amply repaid, but 
since the exporting firms are for the most part small 
numerous, co-operative effort is clearly desirable. The new 
British Export Trades Research Organisation may be able to help 
here. But the best results, from the national point of view, wil 
be forthcoming not from the efforts of a handful of particulatl 
enterprising firms trying to develop their trade with a compar 
tively small range of markets, but in a broad advance of Bri 
consumers’ goods as a whole in the world market as a whole. 
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This is the root of the problem. For the trouble in the past 


has been that the export of many consumers’ goods has been only 


, small fraction of total production. There has been a tendency 
to treat export as a mere overflow to domestic requirements. 
This atttitude must now be completely reversed, for in an cnpate 
outlook that is not conspicuously cheerful, the consumer goods 
industries hold exceptional promise. Mr Shaw, in a play that 
was in many ways prophetic, once satirised the dependence of 
2 prosperous British economy on the consumers’ goods trades— 
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the English golf club, the Christmas cracker trade in which 
Birmingham had become the workshop of the world, the new 
Crown Derby and so on. To-day some of the darts in this 
typical piece of exaggeration strike home. Perhaps even King 
Magnus would now agree that his none too brilliant cabinet 
had somehow stumbled on the truth that in a world which 
has become increasingly capitalistic, British exports of con- 


sumers’ goods should be capable of a large and permanent 
increase. 


Rhodesian Copper Outlook 


HERE is a world of difference between the present activity 
T in the Rhodesian copper share market and the rather tense 
atmosphere of a year ago when the industry faced its reconversion 
problem and found it rather chilling. It is tempting to contrast 
the present share prices with those of five months ago, when 
Mr Chester Beatty took so cautious a view of the short-term 
prospects for copper. Was his analysis too cautious, or is the 
present shortage of copper a temporary illusion? 

It is clear that the post-war problems of the industry will 
prove far less difficult than was expected. Britain’s position 
is typical of copper consumers generally ; consumption is again 
rising to the high (though not record) levels of 1944 ; on the 
basis of the January figures, stocks will suffice for no more than 
three months’ consumption. Part of the trouble undoubtedly 
les with the Ministry of Supply, whose buying policy could 
not have been better designed to force consumers on to a hand- 
t-mouth basis, and to keep producers groping in the dark for 
along-term output programme. In the United States, where 
the consumer has been spared such ministrations, the electrical 
and brass-founding industries are taking copper at unexpectedly 
high rates, and consumption may now be in excess of 1,200,000 
tons a year, deSpite the effect of strikes. Shortages are rife on 
the Continent and they can only be met to a limited extent from 
xrap supplies, for recovery capacity is limited, and transport 

even scarcer. 

By all normal calculations, this would be no time to reduce 
copper production. Yet it has fallen, in some cases quite sharply 
or reasons which can only be described as a too rapid return 
@ peace-time output policy. When the giant International 
Nickel concern cuts its nickel output, its production of copper 
which is a by-product of nickel) falls in the same ratio. In 
he United States, the inflated war-time production of copper 
based - premium payments has now been considerably 
lontracted. 

In Northern Rhodesia, the copper companies were encouraged 
by the Ministry of Supply to anticipate a reduction in demand 

ating from as early as 1944. This forecast, coupled with short- 
g¢ of European labour, and the need to overtake arrears of 
une development, and renewal of machinery, prompted the 
wmpanies to reduce their production, and, in the case of Roan 

telope, to reorganise at the mine. Thus it comes about that 
ta world with a mine production capacity of 3 million tons 

year—it was only 23 million tons pre-war—it has become 


almost impossible to secure enough copper. Meanwhile, the 
world copper market will be dominated by American consump- 
tion, which in turn involves American policy for building a 
copper stockpile, the conservation of American ore reserves, and 
the willingness of the United States to purchase foreign copper 
at given prices and quantities. And the only conclusion which 
can be drawn from all these present imponderables is that the 
United States is unlikely to be a seller of copper. 

The present shortage of non-ferrous metals—aluminium is 
the only important exception—has produced a sort of musical 
chairs. Because lead is in even shorter supply than copper, 
the latter is likely to replace lead in a number of important 
building uses, particularly in what has hitherto been called 
plumbing. And since aluminium at £67 per ton is now less 
expensive than copper, and a good deal bulkier, it has now 
become a direct competitor in many uses which the former 
price differential ruled out. It is still subject to some technical 
limitations, such as lower conductivity of electricity, the difficulty 
of drawing it into fine wire, and the importance of copper salts 
in agriculture and industrial chemistry. Thus the two metais 
are not interchangeable, but their common competitive ground 
at present prices is a factor to which the copper industry is 
doubtless giving serious recognition. 

How does this remarkable change in the immediate post-war 
prospects of the copper industry affect the Northern Rhodesian 
producers? Their interest in low prices as a means of encourag- 
ing long-term demand is self-evident, but the more important 
question at this moment, over which they can exert a limited 
measure of control, is the level of costs. If the war has left a 
legacy of unfilled demand, it has also left a legacy of higher 
costs. There is a shortage of white mining labour to be made 
good by recruiting at home ; during the war, urgent needs fer 
white labour were partly met by recruitment from the Rand. 
Labour reorganisation ought to enable the companies to reduce 
their labour costs per unit of output. But while copper prices 
remain high, bonus payments are likely to be generous, and 
so long as the Mining Unions insist on a colour bar (which 
effectively denies the opportunity of progression to African 
labour, on the lines which the British Government desires) the 
companies’ salaries bills will remain high. 

Moreover, African labour itself is almost bound to become 
more costly to hire, to feed, to house, and to transport. The 
Rhodesian mines are likely to be faced either with the cost of 


NORTHERN RHODESIAN COPPER COMPANIES 


Ore Reserves 1945, 


Peak 
: War-time : 
Producing Companies Short Average Output on 
Tons Grade | Tons 

Thousand | 

Mining Companies milli % Cu tons 
hana Corporation? dansieniaied 103 6 * 43 104 (1940) | 89-6 
iagy mening. SSCP TOTIITIIIITS | Mang | 445 | 28 fase} | 188 

EL OOS 0 066s sepa euACah Meek esaas se 138-7 3-84 ; 

ND «agate eeaties oes des 102-5 | 3-28 | 75 (1940) | 54-9 


Holding Companies 
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Tach enue tilts Lames andl permite recovery of 963 short tons of cobalt. 
R ides 69-6 of electrolytic copper which commands £5 a ton premium on blister copper “ ae a aiecaas 


100 Mate N’Changa and 150,000 Mufulira (in addition to Rhodesian Broken Hill and other investments). 


2, and §/10 Rhodesian Anglo-American. * 54 per cent preference shares. 
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radebentures, jj Rhokana holds 2,000,000 N’Changa and 1,300,000 Mufulira. 


{1945 Production 


Dividends 


Capitalisation 












Cost, : : i 
e- ; Prior : Denomi- i 
Grade covery | oe. = “7 Equity | aetien Price a 1938 1945 
ob. | | 
% % £ 000s | £000s £ 
3:14 90 6 35 500* | 2,500 £1 180/- 22 12/6 §/-b 
4-80 83 41 ah 5,315 1 60/7} 17 ria a 
3-42 88 -4 374 700t | 4,889 ind 5 2/9 1/6) 
2-63 90-5 39} 1,000f | 4,993 5/- 15/- 1 1/- ied 
5,757 | lO/- | 25/3 15 16 | 7-6d. 
2,647 5/- 7hd. 


18/- 10 9d. 
(6) Tax deducted at 5/- in the £ Mufulira, 

t Rhodesian Anglo-American holds 1,309,868 Rhokana (52°39 per 
§ Rhodesian Selection Trust holds 3,132,218 Mufulira (64 per cent) and 
4 Imputed from R.S.T. price. 
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providing welfare services on a fuller scale for native mine- 
workers and their families, or with increased taxation if the 
Northern Rhodesian Government undertakes the task. Com- 
petition for labour is already acute in South Africa, where there 
is a new goldfield to be opened up, and where industrialisation 1s 
growing ; this, too, is bound to affect the supply of natives 
offering their services in Rhodesia. Machinery costs 50 per cent 
at least more than it did before the war, and delivery dates 
(as N’Changa has discovered) are so uncertain that planned 
increases in production are delayed. Increasing depth of mining 
and the greater risk of rock falls add to the cost of timber and 
underground safety arrangements, to the cost of moving ore 


to the mills, and of ventilation. And it happens that deeper. 


mining has been accompanied by a decline in the average value 
of the copper ore deposit; the high values of the N*Changa work- 
ings at 1,000 feet compare with much lower values at the 2,500 
feet deep workings at Roan (where development at depth has 

COPPER STATISTICS 


U.K. consumption aad stocks 


{in 000 long tons) 
i Mies 2 issery Souris ae itis ee. seneawl 
consumption 
| Stocks at | Monthly | Monthly — {(000 short tons) 
i end ' average average i 
| Of period ' disposals | consumption 
1935 .. eS 2 23-5 200 | 574-7 
NORD Fu e2tGit + 20-405 , 503 21-5 i 608 -0 
GK 54 an cues cas 134-4 37-5 37 -2 1070 -0 
BOGS 4. civ eS. dd8 55 | 169-4 3% 9 346-9 1645-7 
ET a oe> arse npn * 282-4 29-8 29-0 1636 -3.. 
eee fot. Phebe tao % | 122 -9t 298 24-1 1517 ‘8 
1945 (3rd quarter) ..... | 175-1 26 8 21-7 | 86* 
1945 (4:4 quarter) .. 122 -9+ 27-1 23-4 i 109* 
1946 (january)... .... 97 -4 353 28 -0 ' Vint 
¢ and 16 -7 Government stocks. abroad. * Average inonthly consumption 


produced some disappointing surprises) and Rhokana. Among 
other working expenses, coal, supplied by Wankie Colliery, still 
costs less than 12s. per ton, and has risen little. Railway rates 
were frozen for the duration of the war at the contract levels pre- 
vailing in 1941, but the rise in operating costs will compel, 
sooner rather than later, an upward revision of freight rates. 

On the assumption that the Rhodesian producers will seek 
to increase their output more rapidly than they expected at this 
early post-war stage, and that they will also receive a higher 
price than they expected, their royalty payments to the British 
South Africa Company will be correspondingly higher, for these 
are based on price and output, and not on profits. Their 
prospective taxation position is extremely complicated. On 
the one hand, the companies and their shareholders are resident 
outside Rhodesia; on the other hand, the Colony’s public 
revenue depends, to the extent of one half, upon the copper 
industry, The British Government has set aside {2,500,000 
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under the Colonial Development Act of 1945 to assist Northern 


Rhodesia’s public services. Future commitments may include 
combating soil erosion (which has attended the opening up of 
the copper belt). Recently it has been established that silicosis 
has developed in the mines, particularly at Mufulira ; the forma- 
tion of a central phthisis fund on the Rand model seems the 
inevitable duty of the companies, and this will add furthe to 
their costs. 

Cost conditions for the companies during the next few years 
will present plenty of problems, but in other respects they are 
more happily placed. Ore reserves for the whole field were put 
at 750 million tons before the war, and all the companies haye 
substantial developed tonnage which would feed the mills fo; 
several years to come. But earlier in the war, the drive for high 
production induced the companies to work high grade ore ip 
easily accessible areas ; in consequence, development work was 
restricted, and its cost during the next few years will increase 
now that the mines can work to a long-term plan of stead 
production and orderly development. There are, of cours, 
important technical differences between the ores of different 
mines. Rhokana and N’Changa blister copper contains certain 
impurities which make it unsuitable for direct use in electrical 
work ; but Roan Antelope and Mufulira blister copper is largely 
fire refined (normally at Prescot or Enfield) and can then be 
used without further treatment in cable manufacture. This is 
the great advantage of the output of these two concerns. By 
contrast, the bulk of Rhokana production is electrolytically re- 
fired at the mine ; the present capacity of the smelter is 70,000 
tons a year, and consideration is being given to increasing it to 
meet the demand for pure copper, which commands a premium 
appreciably higher than the cost of refining. This is put a 
£2 10s. per ton at Rhokana, compared with £3 10s to {4 at 
Hamburg before the war, and with the present charge of {7 
at customs smelters in Belgium and the United States. More- 
over, the extraction of cobalt from Rhokana copper by electro- 
lytic refining gives a useful by-product, now quoted at 9s. a 
pound, though it has not always been easy to market. 

To work out the consequences of these individual differences 
at the present time would scarcely be worth while. The basic 
fact is that the capacity of the mines is in excess of current 
production, which: is now running at roughly 220,000 tons a 
year. The Rhodesian copper industry has yet to find its proper 
post-war equilibrium, and on a middle-term prospect it will 
have to solve some troublesome problems before it succeeds. 
That is one reason why the far-sighted mining investor will not 
follow the rise of the past fortnight with excessive exuberance. 
Now that the industry has reached "teen age, it has lost a good 
deal of its speculative attraction ; there are unexpected problems 
of adolescence for Roan Antelope ; and the field has reached 
maturity at a time when copper, on the long view, is likey to 
be more plentiful than it promised to be in the ‘thirties. 


Business Notes 


The Dalton Boom 


Last October, the Chancellor gave the Stock Exchange a 
useful fillip ; his second Budget has set it alight. After a week- 
end’s reflection, the speculative investor decided to follow the 
lead which the professional dealers had already given ; and he 
has come back to the market in such force that new ten-year 
records in markings and prices have been established. The 
Financial News Index, after some months of equivocation, has 
taken wings and officially re-established the bull market by rising 
to 119.0 on Monday last—a new peak since the eve of the election 
results. No Tory Chancellor could have done better for the City. 


But even here there are reservations. There are more bargains 
—over fifteen thousand of them on Monday—but the individual 
transaction, in the opinion of some brokers, is becoming smaller. 
This point, if true (and only a measure of turnover could prove 
it) suggests that the search for tax-free capital profits by the 
man of relatively modest means is again increasing. He sees that 
Mr Dalton has cleared away the major uncertainties which 
during recent months have held equity shares back from the 
effects of the inflationary potential. Those who are old-fashioned 


enough to believe that ordinary share values should be linked 
with earnings will note that Mr Dalton has probably not done 
with differential taxation on company profits. But for the next 
month or two the speculative buyer may enjoy a good run. And 
as if to give a pendant to the Dalton boom, the latest rich strike 
in the Orange Free State reef, showing borehole results of 
1,252 dwts., produced a fantastic boom in OFS issues to match. 

The trend in gilt-edged tells its own story in the follow 
ing table of gross yields on stocks ranging from the shorts to the 
longs. This time, the authorities’ control looks firmer, for the) 
have rediscovered the truth that the most effective way to obtain 
lower interest rates is not merely to advertise the intention, bui 
also to provide the means, in the shape of a continuing expansio 
of the floating debt. 


* * * 


Back-door Tap in Gilt-Edged 


Post-budget reactions this week have provided some —— 
tive examples of official technique in the gilt-edged ™4 e 
Mr Dalton said that he would not resume tap borrowing 
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the present. Yet the effect of last week’s decisions has been 
io enable him to turn on the tap at the back door almost to 
the limits of capacity. The flow of securities through it has 
certainly far exceeded the releases in any normal week when 
the public tap was working. The coming redemption of the 
2} per Cent National War Bonds, 1946-48, will make a big 
hole in available supplies of the shortest bonds, and the 13 per 
Cent Exchequer Bonds have become correspondingly more 
atractive. Until quite recently, they had long been the Cinderella 
of the bond market ; but, since the Budget, institutional investors 
have been buying heavily—and their needs have been readily 
met by the Government broker at fractionally advancing prices. 
The original issue through the public tap was cold-shouldered 
py the money market and most other institutional buyers, and 
it is well known that a high proportion of the £327 million of 
ostensible sales was absorbed by official subscribers. The 
authorities have nursed the bulk of these holdings for nearly 
ten months, and are now reaping the rewards of patience. 


Gross REDEMPTION YIELDS 


Stock an] Redemption | Oct. 23, 1945 Jan. 17, 1946 | April 8, 1946 | April 16, 1946 
| 


§ s. d. ‘. &. @. . £. 8. gs. da. 
0), Nat. War, 1946-48 ..... 9 8 i19 5 i333 619 $ 
y, Conversion, 1948-53. .... 23 0 5. ¢ @ 225 116 10 
* Nat. War. 1949-51. .... 214 22 2 20 5 118 0 
ij Exchequer Bonds, 1950: | 115 06 141 113 8 112 8 
2°, Nat, War, 1951-53 ..... 26 2 265 226 118 2 
te’ Nat. War, 1952-54... 2 8 10 2 710 24 2 20 0 
ij, War Loan, from 1952... | 2 18 10 217 7 2 13 10 210 10 
}), Nat. Defence, 1954-58... | 214 7 21 8 2 8 10 26 0 
y War Loan, 1955-59... .. 214 2 213 0 2 811 261 
¥ Savings Bonds, 1955-65..} 218 6 214 8 2 911 279 
4, Consols, from 1957... 219 0 218 3 214 0 212 5 
y” Funding, 1959-69....... 218 7 216 5 212 2 299 
Savings Bonds, 1960-70..°} 2 19 10 217 2 212 8 210 5 
3%, Savings Bouds, 1965-75.. 1. 3 0 5 217 3 214 4 212 3 
2°, Consols, undated®...... | 216 2 214 6 21211 211 9 
iy Local Loans, undated® . 318 3.14 301 30 0 





* Flat Yields, Tt Notice of redemption on August 15, 1946, to be given. 
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Unfortunately, the back-door tap enjoys none of the publicity 
which the National Savings Committee gives to “large” savings 
when the public tap is running, so that the flow cannot be 
measttred statistically. But one clear indication is the acute and 
persistent stringency which developed in the money market by 
Thursday of last week. That was not, however, wholly due 
to the sales of 13 per Cent Bonds. On Friday and Saturday 
the pressure was sharply accentuated by a rush for Tax Reserve 
Certificates before the new ? per cent (tax-free) rate became 
elective on the Monday, and this rush necessitated large special 
assistance to the money market even on the Saturday—a most 
unusual occurrence. ‘This Daltonian technique of always giving 
advance notice of interest rate reductions is an effective way 
of window-dressing the floating debt, but it seems to have no 
other advantage. And since the Chancellor has declared his 
indifference to the level of the floating debt, a reversion to 
normal Treasury practice is plainly indicated. In the case of 
Tax Reserve Certificates, the new method was particularly 
objectionable, for these securities offered a quite indecently high 
rtum—it is too high even now—and there was no reason at 
ill to give large tax-payers a chance to anticipate their purchases. 


Meanwhile, the latest cheap money moves, like those of the 
autumn, are producing a further funding of Treasury deposit 
receipts. This week’s issue was reduced to £100 million, or 
nearly £40 million below maturities. In making this adjustment 
© promptly, the authorities have shown rather more agility 
and foresight than they did in somewhat comparable circum- 
‘tances six months ago. But if demand for securities available 
through the tap were to continue for long at its recent rate, TDR 
adjustments would not suffice to avert recurrent money market 
stringency, Next week’s nominal maturities are only £35 million, 
and for three weeks thereafter there will be none at all. There 
is little risk, however, of any encroachment on the Treasury bill 
tender offering, for official purchases of the maturing bonds will 
increasingly afford relief. Indeed, by Wednesday it appeared that 
official bond purchases’ had begun to exceed sales. 


* * * 


Bretton Woods Progress 


The White Paper on the proceedings at Savannah, like 
Mr Morrison’s eee, last aay proves to be mainly formal in 
Ws content. It adds much in detail, but little in substance, to the 
facts already briefly recorded in The Economist ; it amends some 
” Points of detail (the salaries for executive directors and alter- 
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nates, for example, prove io be ceiling figures and are slightly 
less than those previously reported); and it lists the executive 
appointments. The British appointments have still to be made, 
but it is already clear that the directorates will form a strong 
team, selected for technical merit rather than for political reasons. 
Their first meetings will take place in a few weeks’ time—the 
Fund on May 6th, and the Bank on the following day—but both 
institutions will for some months be absorbed in problems of 
preliminary organisation, staffing and accommodation. Notifica- 
tion by the Fund that “it will shortly be in a position to begin 
exchange transactions,” which is the next formal step, can hardly 
be given before July and may be later. Ninety days must then 
slapse for examination of par values communicated by members. 
Effective operations are therefore not likely to begin before 
October, at the earliest. The Bank, similarly, is not expected to be 
able to float any substantial loan this year—partly because suc- 
cessful operations will require prior action by US state legisla- 
tures (which meet infrequently) to make the obligations of the 
Bank eligible for investments by US savings banks and insurance 
companies. 

All the evidence confirms that the United States dominates the 
Bretton Woods scene, but a little new light has lately been shed 
upon the objectives the Administration has in view. The Bank, 
it is clear, could become the vehicle for US Participation in world 
reconstruction. If only from the severely practical point of view, 
it would be more effective for the purpose than existing purely 
American agencies. In lending through the Export-Import Bank 
—which, with a further increase in capital, will carry the burden 
at least for the rest of this year—the US authorities are handi- 
capped by their inability to conclude a firm bargain, because of 
the lack of any blanket authority from Congress. But if the 
Administration were to regard an international body as the means 
of avoiding such difficulties, it would obviously expect a large 
voice in its management. 


* * * 


Organised US Control 


This, no doubt, explains most of the difference between the 
US and British approach at Savannah. The British, in common 
with many other delegations, especially from Europe and the 
sterling area, thought of the Bank as a kind of super central bank, 
with important technical as well as reconstruction functions. They 
felt that it should be largely run by an international civil service 
under its independent president, with the nationally-appointed 
executives taking general responsibility as other boards do, but 
keeping in closest touch with, and probably remaining as active 
officials of, their own monetary authorities. 

The Americans, on the other hand, wanted the executives of the 
international bodies to be active full-time officials, with continuous 
responsibility and residence in Washington. That is what they 
intend for their own appointees, despite the compromise eventually 
agreed, which allows executives to be part-time—provided either 
the director or his alternate is in each case readily available at 
short notice and reasonably in touch with the proceedings at 
other times. Moreover, the US representatives are directly 
responsible to the National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems, which was set up under the 
chairmanship of the Secretary to the Treasury by the US Bretton 
Woods Act. This body, in some respects equivalent to the co- 
ordinating committees of the British Cabinet, comprises the 
Secretaries of Stare and Commerce and the chairmen of the 
Federal Reserve Board and Export-Import Bank. It is to report 
periodically to Congress, meets at least weekly, and will evidently 
be the channel through which the United States will exert its 
dominant influence upon the Bretton Woods institutions, especially 
the Bank. 

Evidently, the part that America plays in the finance of worid 
reconstruction will be largely moulded by this Council. ‘The 
omens at present seem favourable, for its centre of gravity is in 
the US Treasury, under Mr Vinson, and in at least one signifi- 
cant case it has acted as an efficient co-ordinator, and in a liberal 
spirit. In this set-up of organised control Britain will plainly be 
at a disadvantage: its representatives will scarcely be effective 
unless they are on the spot most of the tme, which will presum- 
ably preclude selection of key officials from London. Britain’s 
réle in both Bank and Fund, with the support of the Empire 
and of others who follow London’s lead, will be important, but 
it will still be subsidiary. The structure that is rising may be 
the most practicable means of enabling the United States to 
assume the due responsibilities of the world’s greatest creditor, 
and may indeed be welcomed if that happens. At is certainly of 
moment that loans by the new Bank will not be tied loans, as those 
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of the Export-Import Bank are. But, as a blue-print for long- 
term international co-operation in the fiéld of finance, the plan 
is far from ideal. 

* * * 


Coca! Output and Labour 


Mr Shinwell has administered something of a cold douche 
to any optimists who imagined that the recent improvements in 
coal output meant that the crisis had been passed. At the risk 
of being accused of blowing hot and cold, the Minister of Fuel, 
who was himself exceedingly optimistic about the February 
figures, has released the March figures with a warning that April’s 
will not be so good, and that the position next winter will be 
very serious indeed if the present conditions continue. Supplies 
to domestic consumers for the next twelve months have been 
fixed at the same level as during the past year. 

The March output of 3,614,210 tons a week represents an 
increase in output of 116,600 tons in the weekly average mined 
in February and of 85,000 tons over the output of March, 1945, 
although there were 20,000 fewer men in the industry than a 
year ago. Output per man-shift at the face was 2.79 tons in 
March, 1946, compared with 2.70 tons in March, 1945. This 
increase is presumably a reflection of the increase in mechanisa- 
tion; it would be useful if the Ministry would provide the 
current figures of coal cut and conveyed mechanically. 

Absenteeism continues to provide one of the main reasons for 
pessimism about the future. Although the March figure of 
17.13 per cent is a slight improvement on February’s figure of 
18.58, it is still above the rate for March, 1945—when it was 
15.55. The effect of midweek sporting events on attendance has 
been very unfortunate, and Mr Shinwell has told the nation 
that it must choose between more coal and more sport. But the 
Minister’s suggestion of a comb-out of the “bad” Bevin boys 
and optants, who will be sent to the Forces, may not be a very 
effective threat, if the boys concerned genuinely want to serve 
in the Forces rather than in the mines. Weeding out malcontents 
would be useful, but it would not cure absenteeism. 

The Government does not apparently intend to remove labour 
control from the industry, but rather to change its character, and 
to modify the Essential Work Orders to allow a man to change 
his place of employment, but not to leave the industry. Another 
controversial question—the miners’ claim for a 36-hour week— 
has been referred to a special committee. Under existing circum- 
stances, this claim could hardly have a good effect on output, 
but it is obviously important from the point of view of long-tertn 
plans and recruitment. The National Coal Board will clearly 
need to be the “model employer” which Mr Shinwell has 


envisaged. 
* * ® 


Patent Law Reform 


The Second Interim Report of the Swan Committee, which 
nas been considering the Patents and Designs Acts, examines the 
frequently-heard suggestion that promising inventions which 
might compete with established practice or threaten the profit- 
ability of existing capital equipment are suppressed. Although 
such rumours have been common, it is remarkable that no specific 
instances of deliberate suppression have been brought to light 
before the Committee, even by persons who have stated publicly 
in the past that such practices exist. This is not a conclusive 
demonstration that suppression has never occurred; but it suggests 
that the practice can hardly be general. “ Breakages Limited ” 
evidently functign spasmodically, if at all. 

More important points of practice and principle lie in the 
fullest exploitation of patented inventions. The Committee does 


-. not go to the length of proposing that all patent grants should 


be made subject to “ Licences of Right” under which any person 
would have power to obtain a licence as a matter of right, on 
terms which would be settled by the Comptroller of Patents 
if the two parties were unable to agree between themselves. The 
report argues that such a course might produce the reverse resuli 
of keeping technical knowledge secret, that it might tend to dis- 
courage research and invention, and that a compulsory licenc: 
would not compel an unwilling patentee to disclose the necessary 
technical knowledge and experience—the “know how ”—to the 
licencee. 

The Committee has thus found a very narrow borderline 
between the encouragement of invention by its reasonable reward, 
and the application of invention for the benefit of the community. 
To safeguard the risk that self-interest may be riveted to the old 
and ignore or suppress the new, it recommends that the Comp- 
troller should be authorised to grant compulsory licences in cases 
where “more extended use” might have been made of a patent, 
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even though there has been no abuse of patent tights. Ty 
considerations suggested for the gu.dance of the Compan 
deciding such applications seem to be fair and sound : they ... 
the fullest possible working of the invention, at reasonabl 7 
muneration to the inventor and lower costs to the public Ty, 
only doubt which they leave is that an inventor of smal} recon. 
might find himself under pressure by some wealthier iam tt 
failiry; to make “ more extended use” of his patent. Piven 
bility involves intricate problems of capital cammigmeen px 
exploiting the patent and agreement on satisfactory royalties — 
of which would clearly have to fall within the Comptrolje:, 
competence. — 


* * * 


ICI Dividend 


The main interest in the Imperial Chemical Industi« 
statement is not the maintenance of the 8 per cent dividend— 
many years that has become almost a foregone conclusion—by; 
the comparatively sharp increase in disclosed profits. The 
preliminary figures suggest that profits amounted to £7,409,593, 
compared with £6,972,988 for 1944, after providing for tx. 
tion and a repeated allocation of £2,500,000 for the centr! 
obsolescence and depreciation fund. Burt the taxation chare 
has received the benefit during the past year of credits amountin2 
to £1,100,000 compared with £629,000 in 1944. The increase a 
disclosed profits, therefore, can be regarded, for rough purposes, 
as being equivalent to a taxation adjustment between the two 
years. And the directors have, in effect, closed off the account 
by transferring an additional £1,500,000 to obsolescence and 
depreciation fund, compared with £1,000,000 in 1944. Th: 
extra half-million pounds shown at a distance to the ordinary 
stockholders has been quickly removed from their sight. 

The directors’ policy will certainly satisfy Mr Dalton in his 
campaign for stabilised dividends, though, cn reasonable assump- 
tions, earnings would cover the ordinary dividend about twice. 
The range of the company’s activities, industrially and geo- 
graphically, has long been regarded as a guarantee of stable 
earning power, rather than of spectacular prospects for rising 
profits. On this footing, the £1 ordinary stock at 41s. xd offes 
a limited yield to the long-term investor, in this inflationary ag, 
of £3 13s. 3d. per cent. 


® ® * 


Courtaulds’ Development Programme 


Mr Sarauel Courtauld’s expansionist speech last week was 
in his own best tradition, The company has nearly £40 million 
of liquid resources ; it is going to spend the whole of this, i 
not more, in the large programme of capital expenditure which 
the chairman outlined—a seres of individual projects each o 
which would provide a normal outlet for the energy and ability 
of a good-sized company in itself. To list the various projects 
sufficiently illustrates the company’s future tasks. There are to 
be two new rayon yarn factories and a rayon staple factory neat 
Dundee. A new staple fibre unit is to be built in North Wales 
and the Preston factory is to be extended. A large factory 1s 
be built at Pontypool by British Nylon Spinners (in which 
Courtaulds and Imperial Chemical Industries are joint partners). 
A new high-speed knitting machine will be built by another 
affliated company, F.N.F., Limited, at Burton-on-Trent. 

These and other projects show that the company’s programm: 
will give a full share to the Development Areas. But at the old 
works, such as those at Coventry, the chief rayon yarn centr, 
there is much rehabilitation and re-equipment to carry oul 
There are arrears of research work, and wartime discoveries hav: 
to be applied to civilian production. And there are two maj 
matters—the purchase of American patent rights for continuo) 
spinning (for which the spinning plants, new and old, will © 
equipped as soon as machinery is available) and the building 3 
up-to-date weaving sheds with automatic machinery. Mr Cour- 
tauld has no intention that the rayon processing branch ° 
the industry shall suffer from obsolete methods and machinery. 
But he recognises that re-equipment on this scale cannot Df 
economic if the machinery is to be worked only on a one-shitt 
system. 

Expansion is the keynote, but that does not mean that the 
return will be either immediate or large. And meanume the 
ere: " reconversion and: are ee ai pet 
Courtaulds £1 ordinary stock (at 53s. to yield £2 16s. 
cent) is a holding for the wise eis not the short-term 
speculator. 
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EPD and EPT Terminal Losses 


Now that the final date for EPT is known, accountants. nv 
Jess than taxpayers, enxiously await the terminal clauses in the 
Finance Bill. There is some ground for thinking—and it is 
certanly to be hoped—that they will be a substantial improve- 
ment upon the tortuous provisions of the Finance Act of 1921 
which terminated EPD. Terminal charges for which provision 
needs to be made embrace three main categories of expenditure 
or loss, and on each of these specific pledges have already been 
given by successive Chancellors. Sir Kingsley Wood, in 1943, 
affirmed that “all expenses of a revenue nature which have been 
incurred im earning the excess profits” would be allowed as a 
charge even though the expenditure was not in fact incurred until 
after EPT has ceased. The most obvious example of this is 
deferred repairs, for which provisional allowances have been 
granted by holding in suspense a part of the tax otherwise due. 
Not all expenditure incurred “in earning excess profits” can, 
however, be regarded as normal revenue expenditure, but it has 
been agreed that the cost of changing back the lay-out of factories 
and the restoration of dispersed plant units would be a proper 
charge, whenever incurred. 


The most difficult question of all is that of losses on realisation 
of stocks. This was a particularly vexed issue in the controversies 
of a quarter of a century ago, because of the huge inflation of stock 
values during the war. The principle was then admitted that 
industry, having in effect paid EPD on the inflated values, was 
entitled to relief from stock losses after EPD had been withdrawn. 
The Treasury already has a commitment on this matter this time. 
“I certainly recognise,” declared Sir Kingsley Wood, “that, at 
the end of the EPT, it may well be necessary to consider the 
question of a similar provision.” ‘The provisions of 1921 were 
complicated by the fact that EPD ended, not on a single date 
(except for businesses established during the war, when the date 
was the end of 1920), but on individual accounting dates between 
August 1920 and August 1921 so as to establish a seven-year 
period of liability for each business. Because of that variation, 
there was an optional date (August 31, 1921) for stock valuation 
for the final accounting period. The main mechanism for relief, 
however, provided a complicated further option. A business could 
choose, and had until August 1922 to make its choice, one of 
two alternatives. It could substitute for its closing stock valuation 
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the actual amount realised on the sale of that steck over two years 
plus the realisation value of any stock still unscld. Or it could 
elect to claim deficiency payments for any shortfall of average 
profits below its EPD standard in the four years to August, 1925, 
if the shortfall was due to holding stocks at falling prices ; but 
the amount of any refund was limited to half the average EPD 
paid for the last two chargeable years. 


No wonder EPD settlements dragged on through a large part 
of the inter-war years. Evidently, the authorities ought to be 
able to do better this time, for 1t would be hard to devise less 
practicable formule than those of 1921. What they cost has never 
been disclosed in detail, but the total deductions under all heads 
amounted to nearly 40 per cent of the gross assessments (£773 
million out of £2,047 million), though actual cash refunds were 
only one-eighth of the total. 


x * & 


Anglo-Portuguese Money Pact 


There are no surprises in the monetary agreement between 
Britain and Portugal signed last Tuesday, but it is, none the less, 
an important event. As foreshadowed in these columns three 
weeks ago, the terms follow the Continental, as distinct from the 
Scandinavian, pattern of earlier agreements in the now virtually 
completed series. In other words, a limit is prescribed to the 
balances which each Government is prepared to accumulate in 
the other’s currency, and the amount, as in the Belgian and Dutch 
agreements, is fixed at £5,000,000 or its currency equivalent. The 
escudo is to be maintained at its middle official quotation of 100 
to the £. The agreement otherwise conforms to the general 
model, except for its termination provisions. It runs for only 
two years, subject to the usual three months’ notice, instead of 
five years for the three Scandinavian agreements and three for 
the others. And, as in the Swiss agreement—the only other one 
concluded since the Anglo-American loan agreement was signed 
—the customary “Bretton Woods clause” is extended to provide 
for a review within twelve months or if either country materially 
changes its monetary policy. 

The wider significance of the agreement lies less in what it 
says than in what it omits. Portugal is the only neutral country 
which accepted sterling throughout the war virtually without 





‘And I appoint...’ 


Many thousands of people have nominated 
the Westminster Bank as their Executor, and 
their numbers are increasing day by day. 


These men and women have given very care- 
fu) consideration to this most important sub- 
ject, and have decided that the advantages of 
appointing a Corporate Executor enable them 
to rest content that their wishes will be faith- 
fully and efficiently carried out. 


Should you not take the same step now? 


The Bank has Trustee branches at 63 Piccadilly, 
W.1, Bristol, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Bournemouth, where experienced staffs are 
available to discuss your own particular prob- 
lem—the local Branch Manager will also be 
pleased to institute inquiries on your behalf. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Trustee Department 
53 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
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HE ‘* ROCK,”’ known to the ancients as one of the Pillars of Hercules, 

is a promontory 3 miles in length, with a maximum width of 
} of a mile, connected with Spain by a narrow isthmus. This naval 
‘ strongpoint ” was captured by a British expedition in 1704 during 
the Wars of Marlborough. It played an important part in his strategy 
against Louis XIV in the Mediterranean. Gibraltar was ceded to 
Britain in 1713 by the Treaty of Utrecht. Since those days it has been 
frequently attacked, at one time withstanding a Franco-Spanish 
siege of 34 years’ duration. 

The great caverns which have been discovered during recent tunnel- 
ling are a remarkable feature of the Rock and are noted for the beauty 
of the stalactites found there. ae 

Gibraltar is a free port with a large shipping trade and normally has 
a population of over 20,000. to 

A branch of the Bank has been established in Gibraltar since 1888. 
Those concerned with trade in the Mediterranean, Africa 
or the West Indies are invited to communicate with :— 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


LONDON, E.C.3. 
LLL 
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limit—though subject to a gold clause guarantee as [o fate. 
Especially in consequence of Britain’s heavy and expensive pre- 
emption purchases of woifram, made in the teeth of German 
competition, Portuguese balances reached high figures, and now 
stand at between £70 and {80 million. A solution of the problem 
of these balances, as was explained in The Economist of March 
30th, was a condition precedent to a monetary agreement. The 
agreement itself is silent on this matter, but it has beea intimated 
that Portugal is in no hurry to liquidate her sterling. In all the cir- 
cumstances, that must surely be an understatement. It seems a 
safe assumption that a settlenent satisfactory to both parties must 
have been reached. Britain’s oldest ally, it appears, has set an 
example which members of the sterling area family circle could 
hardly better. 

As for current trade, the balance will naturally run for some 
time in Portugal’s favour, but if the £5,000,000 limit should not 
suffice to cover it, Britain would not hesitate to send gold. In 
other words, Britain for its part will do all that is possible to 
meet Portugal’s primary need, which is to re-create outlets for 
its produce. Sardines, cork, resin and superphosphates are all 
important for the sterling area, but supplies of port cannot be 
admitted at anything approaching pre-war volume. On the other 
hand, Portugal is counting upon Britain to meet its longer-term 


. needs for capital equipment of various kinds, and the Board of 


Trade is expected to smooth the way for the execution of long- 
term contracts. These may provide a means of eventual discharge 
of the accumulated balances, but it is understood that the works 
programme is not specifically linked to whatever settlement has 
been arranged. 


The Portuguese agreement, it deserves to be noted, marks the 
end of a chapter of British monetary policy. A monetary agree- 
ment with Spain, which on purely economic and financial 
grounds would probably be both possible and advantageous, is 
obviously ruled out on political grounds for an indefinite period. 
And, beyond the range of the monetary agreement countries, 
economic and political conditions in Europe are too uncertain to 
justify Britain in taking the risks which the reciprocal nature of 
this type of agreement would involve. The system is as near 
complete as it can be. The next phase will be its reconciliation— 
if that proves necessary—with the regime of free sterling and 
Bretton Woods. 


x w *x 


A Bill Market “ Introduction ”’ 


The old-established discount house of Allen, Harvey and 
Ross, Ltd., is this week making bill market history. For the first 
time, @ private concern is simultaneously raising new resources 
and transforming itself into a public company with. a Stock 
Exchange quotation in its shares. It has long been known that 
the select band of “ quoted” discount companies would be appre- 
ciably enlarged, but it was hardly expected that the first addition 
would be one of the smaller houses. The capital expansion is 
fully in line with the proportions of the four previous market 
issues this year. The issued capital, raised from £250,000 to 
£500,000 in 1943 by the creation of 5 per cent preference shares, 
is now to be increased to £950,000 by issues of £400,000 4 per 
cent preferred ordinary shares (with participating rights for a 
further 1 per cent) and £50,000 ordinary shares, all of {£1 each. 
These are being placed at premia of 5 per cent and 100 per cent 
respectively, so that £70,000 will be added to the company’s 
reserves, raising them to £146,000, and total capital resources will 
be increased from £576,000 to £1,096,000. Application for per- 
— to deal im all three classes of shares is being made next 
week, 


Mr Dalton, it is clear, is appearing in the curious réle of fairy 
godmother to the discount market. His grand unfunding pro- 
gramme has confirmed the prospect, which war finance had 
opened up, of continuing large supplies of “ shorts ” and bills for 
Lombard Street. He has waved the magic wand that is enabling 
each house in succession to capitalise these opportunities by 
providing the expanding bond market which his own programme 
and industrial reconversion alike demand. And, if the. accounts 
of Allen, Harvey and Ross are representative, the profits in- 
directly generated by his cheap money tactics of last autumn 
have been substantial. In the six months since end-September, 
the profits of this company were actually more than 80 per cent 
of those for the previous twelve months. It should be observed, 
of course, that the earnings from the new resources, whether of this 
company or the others that are expanding, can hardly be com- 
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mensurate, tor one of the main objects in view is to relieve th 
stringent capital position that has been created by the ho. 
intake of bonds in recent months. Thus the Allen, Harve, 
balance sheet before the issue, with its bond portfolio of over 
£7,000,000, shows a ratio of fully one-to-twelve between tot;! 
capital resources and investments (though these include; 
£1,000,000 of 1946 maturities), which is well beyond the pro- 
portion which the authorities regard as reasonable for a norma! 
period. It is understood that the company, in its expansion 
programme and in determining the issue price for its new capital, 
has been calculating on the orthodox ratio of one-to-eight or eight 
and a-half 


* * * 


CEB Looks Forward 


The Central Electricity Board’s report reveals an ambitious 
expansion of capacity to make up leeway lost during the war. By 
the end of 1949 it is hoped that some 4,619,000 kilowatts will have 
been added to the Board’s generating capacity. During 1945, the 
net addition, after removing 108,150 kilowatts of obsolete plant, was 
ne more than 61,850 kilowatts. The programme up to the end of 
1949 rests on some assumptions since disproved by the rapid 
termination of the war, including the direction of labour until 
demobilisation of the Armed Forces by the autumn of 1947, 
and also rationing of civilian supplies and raw materials unt! 
1950. How the Board’s timetable may be affected by the external 
changes it is impossible to estimate. The categorical assumptions 
made in 1944 about the change-over in industrial activity, th: 
anticipated success of a full employment policy and the realisation 
of a large-scale rehousing programme are not repeated, but they 
presumably remain implicit. As a first indication of the trend 
of consumption, operations in 1945 show a provisionally estimated 
decline of 2.8 per cent in electricity generated, from the war-tim: 
peak of 38,356 million units in 1944. 

A remarkable expansion in capacity will be achieved 
if the 1949 programme is completed on time. Included in the 
programme are eighteen new generating stations, and the Board 
has recorded its concern about the delay already experienced in 
negotiating for the sites with the bodies concerned with Town and 
Country Planning. 


From the beginning of 1946 a uniform tariff has been intro- 
duced, which will have a trial run for five years. The new tariff 
has been calculated to include a fixed charges component and a 
running charges component as before. The fixed charge will now 
be payable on the average of the highest half-hourly demand re- 
corded in the first three months and the last three months of the 
year, thus smoothing out the effect of the peaks under the old 
tariff. To encourage development, the “stepped” charge per 
kulowatt for standard increments of demand is retained. During 
the war, peak loads were carried during the morning, but follow- 
ing the return to Greenwich Mean Time last year, the pre-war 
experience of peak loads in the afternoon began to be repeated, 
and these non-domestic consumption afternoon’ peak loads may 
soon provide the average data for the basic demand charge. The 
estimates for 1946 show some reduction of charges to all tariff 
consumers except in South-East and East England. 


Considerable concern is expressed on the coal situation. The 
poor quality of the fuel received reduced effective generating 
capacity and wasted valuable man-hours in moving the !arge 2s 
residue. The total burden on the industry of using inferior coal 
is put at £2,000,000 for the year. Average fuel costs per unit sent 
out were more than 125 per cent above the 1938 level. 


* 


During the year, a point of principle regarding interest pay- 
ments to owners of Selected Stations and the price they pay 
turn to the Board for their electricity was successfully raised by 
one of the companies concerned. The High Court has now up- 
held a decision that in the price payable by the Board to such com- 
panies for costs of production, including interest, the rate of 
interest shall be catculated by dividing the amount of money paid 
in dividends and interest by the nominal value of their share and 
loan capital, not by the money actually raised. The same method 
of calculation must also be used, in consequence, in calculating 
the price which the, Board is paid for electricity, since it is fixed 
in relation to the cost which the company would have incurred # 
& had generated the electricity itself, which includes interest 
on its capital. The Board point ou that companies could make 
fortuitous profits by raising their capital in such a way that the 
Mominal value of the share and toan capital would be lower than 
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the amount of money actually raised. This is a nice point, but a 
remote contingency ; should it occur, the Board will have to seek 
amending legislation. 


* x * 


More Bank Window-Dressing 


The marked reduction of bank window-dressing in January 
proves, after all, to have been nothing more than an accentuation 
of a seasonal fluctuation. From time to time suggestions are 
heard that the banks are mending their habits in this particular, 
yet the secular trend, as measured by The Economist window- 
dressing index, has been steadily upwards for seven years. In 
January the “true” cash ratio, based upon the computed volume 
of “undressed” cash on Bank Return dates, rose to 8.5 per cent, 
its highest level for over two-and-a-half years. And the index, 
which measures the difference between the “undressed” and 
the “dressed” ratio, dropped to 19 per cent, the lower figure 
since July, 1944.. This improvement was almost wholly lost in 
February, the latest month for which the calculation can yet be 
made. Cash shown on the making-up days dropped from £496 
million to £483 million ; but till-money dropped by {£10 million 
and balances at the Bank (deducting 5 per cent from the Bank 
Return figures to allow for non-clearing balances) by £32 million, 
so that total true cash declined by £42 million to £360 million. 
Hence the true cash ratio fell steeply, to 7.7 per cent, and the 
index rose to 25.4 per cent. 


The volume of window-dressing—that is, the actual, as dis- 
tinct from the percentage, difference between true and published 
cash—rose from £94 million to £123 million. This is appre- 
ciably less than the high levels reached in several months last 
year, but then, of course, deposits were running between £150 
and £200 million above the level of the first two months of this 
year, so that the required volume of cash was larger. There is 
litle sign, in these figures, of any change of trend. The Feb- 
ruary index, it is true, is a little below that for February, 1945. 
But it may well have been affected, as the January figures 
evidently were, by the abnormally heavy reflux of Christmas 
currency. The proportion of published cash which is merely 
created by window-dressing is still more than one-quarter, com- 
pared with less than one-tenth before the war. Moreover, these 
calculations understate the extent of making-up by particular 
banks. Among the “ 3ig Five,” the largest bank is known to 
keep a daily cash balance which conforms very closely to its 
published ratio, and at least one other bank is believed to work 
quite consistently at a little below its ratio. In other words, the 
banks that rely heavily upon window-dressing must frequently 
allow their true cash ratios to fall substantially below the per- 
cemage shown by these calculations for the clearing banks as a 
group. 


* * * 


Subsidy for British Aluminium ? 


Last week’s reduction in the price of virgin aluminium from 
{85 to £67 per ton is clearly a major factor in the economics of 
the British Aluminium Company. It had been generally assumed 
though there is no precise evidence on the point) that the com- 
pany was able to produce at a fair profit with aluminium at 
£85 per ton. What will happen now that aluminium has been 
fixed at £18 per ton less than this equilibrium price? There is 
little likelihood of any rise in the world price for some years to 
come, since the Canadian capacity has been so greatly expanded 
——e the war and can comfortably satisfy world requirements at 
Ow cost. 


_No official indication has yet been given of a permanent solu- 
ion which would enable the British Aluminium Company to 
continue at a reasonable level of production. Few would quarrel 
with the proposition that it is desirable to have a source of 
‘irgin aluminium in this country, for strategic reasons and 
(0 provide opportunities for metallurgical research and tech- 
nology. These are important national assets, but it may now 
become necessaty to pay for them. The question is: How much? 
. it is true that the minimum scale required to produce 
auminium by modern technique and also to support a reason- 
able scale of metallurgical ournbtice is in the neighbourhood of 
25,000 tons per anrrum (somewhat less, probably, than the normal 
output, as distinct from the expanded wartime capacity of the 
Oe can this might involve a subsidy on the scale of £500,000 
annum, 


These figures are orders of magnitude rather than precise esti- 
But they raise some important issues for stockholders 


Mates, 


-were broken down into 
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of the British Aluminium Company. Their dividend for 1945 
was cut from 10 per cent to 8 per cent. What would the proper 
rate of dividend be if the company depended at some future time 
upon subsidies? This question recalls the quarrels about Im- 
perial Airways before the war. And what would be the eventual 
fate of the heavy commitment on the development of magnesium 
production in South Wales? The ordinary stock units stand 
at 36s. 6d. compared with last year’s high level of 46s. 6d. and 
a “low” of 38s. 3d. This price argues a fair degree of con- 
fidence that the present problems will be solved in a sense not 
inimical to the stockholders. 


* * * 


Swedish Wood Pulp and British Tonnage 


To ease the paper situation, the Ministry of Supply has con- 
tracted for the purchase of a large amount of Swedish wood pulp 
for delivery over the next three months. The tonnage has not 
been disclosed, but it must be large for the cost of shipping freight 
is understood to amount to £1,500,000. In some shipping quarters 
criticism has been heard of the Ministry of Supply’s decision 
to use only Swedish ships, and not to put the business through 
the Baltic Exchange. 

Apart from any question of chagrin, some matters of principle 
arise. Should Britain directly exploit her buying power in the 
world’s markets to assist her carrying trade? How far should 
Government Departments treat their purchases as commercial 
transactions, in which the object is to obtain delivery at the lowest 
cost and with the least expenditure of effort? Should Depart- 
ments take every opportunity to assist British shipowners .0 
enter a new trade? Flag discrimination is in general repugnant 
to British owners, though there may be a temporary case, during 
the transition, for help in reopening certain trades. But in the 
present case it appears that the supplier of the wood pulp and 
the shipowner were closely connected ; that before the war 80 
per cent of the trade was carried in Swedish ships; that the 
rate quoted (believed to be 25 per cent below United Maritime 
Authority rates) would not have been specially attractive to British 
owners ; and finally, that there were no British ships available, 
when the contract was made, so suitable as the Swedish tonnage 
for the carriage of a light bulky cargo. There are indeed no suit- 
able ships idle today. Some British owners seem slightly touchy 
because Swedish owners profited during the war, entered UMA 
with reluctant grace, and now seem specially favoured with 
cargoes from the British Government. 

It is safe to say that the Treasury would not tolerate needless 
spending of Swedish crowns when sterling balances in the hands 
of the Swedes have for some time past been excessively large, 
owing to the present difficulty of supplying Sweden with British 
exports, particularly of coal. British shipowners can reasonably 
look to the Government for available cargoes, at least while the 
right of direction, at 10 per cent under UMA rates, remains. 
But once they have had a chance to quote for business, they would 
have no ground for complaint if a competitor offers better terms. 


* * x 


Women in Engineering 


An application for a “substantial increase” in the wages 
of women in engineering has just been presented to the em- 
ployers by the four unions catering for women engineers. Noe 
precise figure has been mentioned, but it is believed that the 
claim is for an increase which will bring women’s wages into 
line with those of the men. The present minimum time-rate for 
women is 58s. a week, compared with the male labourer’s rate 
of 86s., which includes the 6s. rise recently granted by the em- 
ployers. The unions are also asking for the introduction of a 
system of grading, irrespective of sex. 

“It is certainly difficult to justify the very low rates of pay of 
women in engineering, and it is becoming jncreasingly difficult 
to define which jobs are properly performed by women and which 
by men, for during the war previously highly-skilled processes 
semi-skilled and unskilled jobs. 
Many women have been trained at Government Training Centres 
as skilled and responsible workers, and they replaced the men 
at the men’s rate under a special relaxation agreement. Now, 
women whose earnings averaged £6 or £7 a week during the 
war find themselves bringing home {£2 or £3, and though the 
relaxation agreement is still nominally in force, it is alleged 
that in practice skilled women have been the first to be discharged. 

Another effect of the continued disparity between men’s and 
women’s rates is likely to be a large-scale exodus of women from 
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the industry, when the Essential Work Order is lifted in May. 
The Government is appealing to women to stay in industry, at 
any rate until the full effects of demobilisation have been felt, 
but financial inducements are lacking and the tendency to close 
down day nurseries is adding to the practical difficulties. Tie 
long-term question will perhaps be appropriately dealt with in 
the forthcoming report of the Royal Commission on Equal Pay, 
but in the meantime there will surely have to be some con- 
sideration of how to provide greater inducements to women [o 
remain at work. 


* * * 


Distribution of Bank Deposits 


By contrast with the American statistics, the information 
available about the distribution of liquid assets in this country 
is astonishingly meagre. The only recognised series is the 
division of bank deposits into “ personal” and “ other” accounts, 
published since 1943 in the National Income White Papers. The 
value even of these figures is much diminished by the extreme 
broadness of the classification and, for some purposes, by the 
fact that the deposits analysed are shown after deduction of 
bank advances. “Other” deposits, though perhaps mainly com- 
prising the balances of businesses, in the broadest sense of the 
term, also include those of financial institutions, public autho- 
rities, farmers and professional men, as well as non-resident 
accounts. Moreover, in the actual work of compilation, there 
will often be room for doubt whether particular accounts—espe- 
cially small accounts—are “ private” or business or professional, 
so that the practice of branch managers in classification may not 
be consistent. But, for all their imperfections, the figures have 
a special interest as the only available pointers to trends of real 
importance. 

In the accompanying table, the figures from the latest White 
Paper are added to those previously published, thus giving as 
complete a series as possible. Experience in 1945, it will be 
seen, is in striking contrast to that of earlier years. Despite 
the change of trend in total “net” deposits, which in 1945 ros¢ 
by only £244 million compared with increases of £502 million 
in 1944 and £433 million in 1943, net “ personal ” deposits rose 
in 1945 by almost as much as in the previous year and by sub- 


DISTRIBUTION OF CLEARING BANK DEPOSITS 











(£ million) 

Total | Total® Personal | Other 

eo* Advances | “Net” | Deposits | Deposits 

Beis Deposits | (Net) | (Net) 
Jime 30,9900. 2 8. 2 oe 2.469 92 | 1,507 617 | 890 
fuse 30; S088: : . ik. aS 2,946 | 859 2,087 661 {| 1,426 
EE SRR 3,329 807 2,522 692 1,830 
June 30, 1942........ (es 3,263 | 800 2.463 704 1,759 
Dor: SIO. 5 tai-- Aided 3,629 | 773 «| (2,856 820 2,036 
fume 3 20803 oo nos akcagsen 3,630 | 144 2,885 859 2,027 
Dec SE 2908: 3 ccs a 4,032 | 743 3,289 | $72 2,317 
June SON | o5t5c.. 655K) < 4,100 | 770 3,330 1,032 ; 2,298 
et. Sky MGs kak dc <Sagtete nee 4.545 | 754 | 3,791 1158 | 2633 
fue SSM cc ore cece ee 4,751 761 | 3,990 | 1260 {| 2,730 
ee a eee 4,850 815 40355 | 1339 | 2,696 








* Total deposits minus advauces 


stantially more than in 1943. In each of the years 1942 to 1944 
they accounted for 35 per cent to 38 per cent of the total expan- 
sion ; but in 1945 the proportion was 74 per cent. The much 
greater expansion of both categories of deposits in the first half 
of the year, compared with the similar period of earlier years, is 
of course due to the fact that the annual savings campaign 
occurred in the autumn instead of the spring. This also explains 
the contrast between the second half of 1945 with earlier second 
half-years. But, whereas in the second half-year personal 
deposits rose by only £47 million less than in the second half 
cf 1944, “other” deposits fell by £34 million instead of rising 
by £335 million. 

In other words, the big funding movement that accompanied 
the savings campaign and the threats of cheaper money had 
hardly any net effect upon personal accounts, but was mainly 
borne by the business and institutional balances. This aligns 
with the contrasting trend of “small” and “large” savings 
during the campaign. The relative smoothness of the accumula- 
tion of personal deposits is not, however, evidence of any undue 
preference by individuals for saving in this form. Over the 


whole period, the proportion of total personal savings that has 


remained On deposits has been very moderate. Total “net” 
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personal deposits, at £1,339 million, have risen since mid-1949 
by 117 per cent, and a large proportion of this rise may be 
regarded as due simply to the rise in prices. “ Other ” deposits 
have risen over the same period by 203 per cent, and account fo 
nearly three-quarters of the rise in net deposits as a whole . 


* * * 


Import and Export Price Index 


The Board of Trade’s new import and export price index 
numbers provide a valuable instrument of analysis of the inter. 
action of prices, costs and the terms of trade. These new index 
numbers should not be confused with the index numbers of 
average values of imports and exports which have been pub 
lished for a number of years. The latter are not price index 
numbers at all, but indicate the changes in value of all goods 
imported and exported over the period concerned. They are 
an index of the terms of trade. The new index numbers ar 
price indexes only. They represent a constant list or sample 
of imported and exported goods, weighted by volume according 
to their estimated importance in the flow of trade over the whole 
year and related to 1938 as the base year. The index numbers 
are being calculated monthly and the weights will be revised 
annually. The following table sets out the index numbers » 
far calculated : — 


(1938 = 100) 









Prices of Exports 


















j Raw ¢ Raw 
: Articles - »_| Articles 
Materials Materials 7 
Months a. and warty —_ | > eed W holly 
Dr and . Articles Maint Total 
Tobacee | Mainly Mainly ; wee 
| Unmanu- Unmann-| f or d 
| factured | | factured | eae 
j 
1939 Dec. | 123 137 104 106 16 
1940 ,, 146 163 148 13% 135 
1941 152 180 168 151 152 
1942 ,, 167 200 179 | 130 178 
joes | ap! | a i ee 
S 98 199 | 19 
1945 jan. } 183 222 199 185 184 
eb. 185 222 197 185 185 
Apel! ee ya soo | «iss | as 
i 185 8 
May | ‘18 | -223 203 185 184 
| 8 | 224 207 185 132 
uly 189 223 203 183 183 
Aug.! 189 | 992 203 132 Isl 
Sept.) 199 220 201 185 134 
Oct. | 193 217 202 185 1s 
Nov.| 196 219 204 136 1% 
Dec. | 195 218 204 185 | 186 
1946 Jan. 199 219 203 190 189 
Feb. | 200 218 206 192 | Wl 


Taking the price index of imported food, drink and 
tobacco as an example, the series shows the sudden 
increase in freight and insurance changes at the outbreak 
of war, later followed by the influence of Lend-Lease 
staving off further large price increases after Pear! Harbour. 
The upward trend of prices in these classes was resumed m0 
January, 1946, owing to the entry of foodstuffs at full cif valu 
tion—up to the end of 1945 the bulk of them were record’ at 
former Lend-Lease valuations, The fall in the imported 1W 
materials index in mid-1945 is accounted for by reduced freights 
the end of war risks insurance and new and cheaper sources 
supply. Reduced freight and insurance rates also account fot 
the fall in the index of imported manufactured goods. 

The table brings out the delayed reaction in the level 4 
export. prices due to increases in imported raw material price. 
it was not until December, 1942, that these along with othet 
factors were fully reflected in the cost structure of exported 
manufactured goods.. Export prices as a whole, however, 10s 
between December, 1939, to December, 1943—the period 
greatest increase—by 80 per cent. The largest price increas’ 
among exports is ihe raw material group, where the price of 


. has been the dominant influence. In the case of imports, the 


sample of goods taken covers nearly three-quarters of the 
declared value of imports and for about one-half. , 
remains to be seen how closely the estimated weights calculat 

at the commencement of each year compare with the known 
weights at the end. But the margin of error is unlikely to distor 
to any serious extent the trend of the. index, which will be ? 
valuable measure of the changes in relative prices in Bau 


(Shorter Notes on page 656) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS : 
cee 


MERCANTILE BANK OF 
INDIA, LIMITED 


FAR EASTERN CONDITIONS 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
the Mercanule Bank of India, Limited, wiil 
be held in London on the 3oth instant, 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Sir Charles A. Innes, 
K.CS.L, C.LE., circulated with the report: 

During the year under review all the 
countries overrun by the Japanese were 
liberated, and I am able to give you a better 
report than at one time seemed likely of 
those officers of our Eastern staff who were 
unfortunate enough to be prisoners of war 
in the hands of the Japanese or interned by 
them in civil internment camps. 


The balance-sheet still exhibits the features 
with which we have become familiar in the 
last five vears. There has been a further 
rise in deposits, but, owing to the big drop 
in military expenditure which will take place 
in the coming year, especially in India, it 
is not unlikely that there will be a tendency 
to decline in future years under this head. 
Of our assets 17 per cent. are represented by 
cash, §0 per cent. by investments in Govern- 
ment securities and only 28 per cent. by 
bills, loans and advances. Our experience 
in this respect is much the same as other 
British banks and I doubt whether we shall 
ever return to the days when the bulk of our 
assets was employed in providing the work- 
ing capital of industry and commerce. But 
there are signs that the demands of indus- 
try and commerce for finance are beginning 
to revive and it is noteworthy that, com- 
pared with last year, loans and! advances and 
bills have all increased. 


The ptofit has been maintained at much 
the same level as in the two previous years 


and we have maintained our dividend at 
6 per cent. ; 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM 


In India the scene is dominated by the 
political problem and also by the threat of 
famine. It is, I am afraid. a very serious 
threat. Vigorous action is being taken. 
The cereal ration has been cut and ration- 
ing is being extended, and one hopes 
that India will win through. In the mean- 
time, the tood crisis further complicates a 
Political situation which js already tense. 
The long-term prospects or india depend 
very largely on a satisfactory solution being 
found for the all-important political problem. 
The hard core of the problem lies in the 
difference of view between the two great 
Hindu and Muslim communities, and it can 
be solved in the manner most beneficial to 
India only if both communities approach it 
in the spirit of good will and forbearance. 


We have now reopened all our important 
branches in enemy-ocupied countries other 
than Siam. Everywhere we received a warm 
welcome and it was a pleasure to take back 
into our service our local staff. In all these 
countries the legacy left by the Japanese is 
the same. It is a tale of shortage of food 
and consumer goods, neglected public utilities 
and ruined communications, while in China 
there is the added complication of chaouc 
currency and exchange. Everywhere the 
Japanese succeeded in making themselve 
cordially detested by the local population, 
and in Burma, Malaya and Hong Kong the 
liberating British armies were received with 
open arms. The immediate need is for 
imports and more imports, not only of food 
and consumer goods, but also of machinery, 
tools and motor vehicles. 
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SHANGHAI OBSCURITIES 


In Shanghai the positicr is still obscure. 
In the first place the exchange banks now 
work under very different conditions. The 
foreign settlements have been abolished, and 
the exchange Banks aie now subject to 
Chinese taxes, Chinese laws and Chinese 
courts. Moreover, though they have been 
open since December last, they have so far 
been unable to discharge their proper func- 
tion of buying and selling exchange and so 
financing overseas trade. The reason is that 
the official exchange rates for the Chinese 
nationa' dollar have been hopelessly out of 
touch with realities. It is satisfactory to note, 
however, that the Government have recently 
taken the first preliminary steps towards 
reopening the exchange market. The official 


rates previously in force have been aban- 
doned. 


The Central Bank ot China has been 
authorised to intervene in the market to 
minimise fluctuations and to put exchange 
rates on a regular footing, and a system of 
licences for dealings in foreign exchange has 
been instituted. The U.S dollar is now 
quoted at a reasonably effective rate, but the 
rate varies from day to day, and it remains 
to be seen whether the authorities will be 
able to keep it at a stable level. In the mean- 
time, the U.S. dollar commands a consider- 
able premium over sterling, and it is essen- 
tial that British exports to China should 
revive and that China should restore her 
own export trade. There are many other 
obscurities in the situation, not the least 
being internal political conditions in the 
country, but I am confident that the time 
will come when British banks will again 
play an important part in financing trade in 
China. 










currency being taken at par. 


UNION CORPORATION LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 
ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS FOR YEAR 1945. 


The Accounts are drawn up in Union of South Africa currency, United Kingdom 


The profit is €856,663, plus £126,307 brought forward, making a total of 


WEST RAND CONSOLIDATED 
MINES LIMITED. 





£982,970. The Directors have placed £50,000 to the credit of Exploration Reserve 
Account, and have provided €25,000 for Staff Pension Fund contingencies. A final 
dividend of 7s. Tid. U.K. currency per share was declared, absorbing £587,125, 
making, with the interim dividend of 2s. 6d. per share, a total distribution of 
10s. I}d., or £779,625, for the year, leaving £128,345 to be carried forward. 

The final dividend is declared in compliance with Section 52 of the United 
Kingdom Finance (No. 2) Act, 1945, and will be subject to deduction of tax at the 
full standard rate. Double taxation relief allowable to the Corporation has been 
taken into account in arriving at the provision for taxation shown in the Profit 
and Loss Account. If both interim and final dividends had been declared on this 
basis the total dividend for the year would have been IIs. 2}d. per share. On the 
other hand, if both dividends had been declared on the old basis they would have 
totalled 8s. Od. per share. é 

Holdings of Shares, Debentures and other securities have been taken into the 
Accounts at cost or under, but in no case above the market price of December 31st 
last, or, where no market price exists, above the Directors’ valuation. At present 
market prices, these holdings show a very substantial surplus over the amounc at 
which they stand in the Balance Sheet. The Directors, as on other occasions, 
have thought it expedient to provide for contingencies by reducing the book cost 
of certain holdings both below cost and below market price. 

GOLD INTERESTS.—Summary of the operating results for the past year of 

companies operating in the Witwatersrand in which the Corporation is largely 
concerned is given in the report. : : 

ST. HELENA GOLD MINES.—This company, which was registered on 
February 12th, 1946, has been formed under the zgis of the Corporation and will 
Carry out underground explo work on certain farms situated south of 

ndaalsrust in the Orange Free te. The mineral rights and a Government 

pecting and Mining Lease over the farms concerned are being acquired by the 
. Helena Company Boer Western Holdings, Limited, which, in collaboration 
with the Corporation, investigated the area some years ago with encouraging 


results. 
OTHER INTERESTS. : ‘ 

BRITISH ENKA.—Owing largely.to shortage of labour and increased costs, 
working profit for the year ‘declined, but net profit was higher. Proposals are 
shortly being submitted to shareholders for a reduction of capital which, if approved, 
will eliminate the debit on Profit and Loss Account. 

SAN FRANCISCO MINES OF MEXICO.—The mill treated over 568,000 
tons during the pot 1944/45 for an operating surplus of £615,701, out of which 
taxes absorbed £449,264, leaving £166,437 available for appropriation. A sum of 
ta placed ‘to Exploration Reserve and a dividend declared of Is. 6d. 
re. 

SOUTH AFRI AND PAPER INDUSTRIES.—Ajter providing 
for eatin the eee to £89,772 and a dividend of 9d. per share 

n declared, 





i be obtained on application 
at the Londen apaten Weber’ Gand Rccomans cnn be Sreet, Bd. 





Tons milled 
Yield (3,674 dwt. per ton) 


Working revenue (31.65s. per ton) i 
Working costs (19.538. per ton) 2,521,733 


Working profit (12.12s. per ton) 1,564,343 
Sundry Revenue .........006 cntdatttthctieiabssmsutns inavabacunscighaprosedeavsccecass 102,699 


Less Interest on Fixed Loan from General Mining and Finance 


Miners’ Phthisis—Proviston on account of Outstanding Liability. 
Capital Expenditure for year 

Repayment on account of Fixed Loan 

Ordinary Dividends Nos. 28 and 

Deferred Dividends Nos, 19 and 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


CAPITAL (Registered and Issued) : £2,150,000 


in 4,250,000 Ordinary Shares of 10s. each and 25,000 Deferred Shares of £ | each 


DIRECTORS : 
SIR GEORGE W. ALBU, Bart. (Chairman 
T. SHEARER. M. W. RICHARDS. W. M. FRAMES. 
ERROLL G. HAY. Cc. $. GOLDMAN. T. W. T. BAINES. 


EXTRACT OF ANNUAL REPORT TO DECEMBER 31, 1945. 


Cc. S. McLEAN 


2,582,000 
474,374 fine oz. 





£4,086,076 


£1 ,667,042 
Corporation, 
Exchange 
Special Benefits to European Employees 
Directors’ Fees 


Credit Balance brought forward from 1944.....ssreaserversssssssereees 


Total Available Profit 


Appropriated as follows :— 
Taxation—Provision for year 


Less overprovided 1944 





Unappropriated profit carried forward 


£1,665,245 


ORE RESERVE—The fully developed ore reserve, as recalculated at December 3!, 


8,741,000 tons of an average value of 4.2 dwt. over 47 in. 1944: 
Gises cane on 42 dwt. over 47 In. The restricted development programme was 
responsible for the reduced ore reserve tonnage. 


Copies of the full Report and Accounts are available at the London Office of the 


Company, Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
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THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN ASSETS 
PENSION SCHEMES AND NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL 


The one hundred and twentieth annual 
general meeting of the Standard Life Assur- 
ance Company was held m Edinburgh, on 
the r6th instant, with Mr J. H. Richardson im 
the chair. 

The manager and actuary having read the 
auditor's report, the chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said:—In the first place I 
must refer to the resignation from the board 
of Mr Steuart Macnaghten. Mr Mac- 
naghten served the company first as actuary, 
later as manager and actuary, and finaly as 
director. His appointment as actuary of the 
company took place in rog1r and he was 
elected a member of the board on his retire- 
mem from the position of manager and 
actuary in 1938. The debt which the com- 
pany owes to Mr Macnaghten is a heavy 
one. 

To fill the vacancy on the board, the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Balfour was appointed a 
director and we count ourselves fortunate in 
having him as a colleague. 


You will also notice from the report that 
the company once again, after the lapse of 
some time, has a Governor. Mr James C. 
Campbell completed his second term of 
office as chairman last year, and, in token of 
the outstanding contributions he has made 
to the well-being and prosperity of the com- 
pany during his long service as a director, the 
board had great pleasure in appointing him 
Governor ot the company. he esteem in 
which Mr Campbell is held both by his 
colleagues on the board and by the staff 
makes this appointment a most acceptable 
one, and we hope that for many years he will 
continue to be our Governor. 


At this, our first annual meeting since the 
conclusion of hostilities, I cannot but say 
again how greatly we mourn those who will 
not return to the service of the company ; to 
their relatives and friends we extend once 
more deep sympathy. To those who have 
returned a most cordial welcome has been 
extended, and I can assure those who are still 
to come of a similar reception. ir services 
are very urgently required. 


PREMIUM INCOME AND RATE OF INTEREST 


The accounts again may be said to speak 
for themselves. Our new life assurance 
business for the year at nearly £4,000,000 
shows a substantial increase over that for 
the previous year, and once again I am 

ased to be able to report a notable advance 
in our premium income, which stands at 
£3,394,000, an increase of over £300,000. 

The net rate of interest at £3 18s. 9d. per 
cent. shows a decrease of 7d. from the rate 
of the previous year. This rate compares 
more t favourably with the rates 
shown by other similar institutions, and 
the small decrease from the 1944 figure 
is inevitable when it is remembered that 


. the total .assets appearing in the balance 


sheet have increased £3,400,000 to 
£44,700,000 and that during the past year 
all our new money for investment in this 
country, and a substantial proportion of the 
money resulting from maturity of existing 
investments, was again invested in new 
British Government securities, of which we 
now hold nearly £20 million. 
PENSION SCHEMES 


The repercussions upon our pension busi- 
ness of the National Insurance Bill which is 


at present proceeding —— Parliament 
will naturally be in the minds of many of 
our members. As my predecessor indicated 
Jast year, it is our view that we should 


welcome this Bill as a step in the right 
direction and as a measure which must help 
the public generally to realise the wisdom 
of extending and supplementing the Govern- 
ment scheme by their own efforts. It is my 
firm opinion that the passing of the new Bill 
will mean an increasing interest in the subject 
of pension schemes al! over the country, and 
consequently, I hope, a further imcrease tn 
the number of schemes managed by our 
company. 

Many employers in considering new 
schemes and in reviewing their existing 
schemes may be wondering whether the new 
Insurance Bill renders such schemes unneces- 
sary. Lhe State pensions which are now to 
be granted show, of course, a substanual 
monetary increase over the pensions which 
have been granted in the past, but this 
increase is not substantia] when considered 
from the point of view of purchasing power. 
Supplementary pensions are and will be 
necessary, and the scope fer new schemes 
should, as I have indicated increase rather 
than decrease if, as we all hope, the country 
reaches forward into more prosperous umes. 
The payment of contributions to the Govern- 
ment schemes should not affect, in the long 
run, the -ability of employees to contribute 
to supplementary schemes because these cover 
not only pensions but a variety of other 
benefits for which each employee would have 
to pay individually if he were not covered 
by a comprehensive scheme. In any case 
any reduction in the rate of taxation, particu- 
larly in the lower income groups, should 
enable persons in those groups to make 
increased contributions for their own protec- 
tion and future welfare. 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


I might mention particularly a reply which 
the Minister of National Insurance made in 
the course of one of the debates on this Bill. 
Under one of the clauses the Government 
has indicated that it would be willing to assist 
in the administration of supplementary 
schemes and the Minister went so far as to 
say that his Department would probably be 
able to manage these more cheaply than 
they could be administered privately. 


I might perhaps be pardoned for stating 
that in altempting to administer schemes of 
pension supplementary to the National 
Scheme, the Government is attempting to 
carry out a function which has been under- 
taken most satisfactorily, and very cheaply, 
by many of the great insurance companies 
in this country particularly within the past 
twenty years ; and that it is difficult to under- 
stand what grounds in experience the Minister 
could have for suggesting that the Govern- 
ment could run supplementary schemes for 
pensions more cheaply, or more satisfactorily, 
than they are run by imsurance companies. 


ACTUARIAL INVESTIGATION 


I am pleased to be able to inform members 
that the manager and actuary is taking steps 
to carry out another full actuarial investiga- 
tion as at ber 15, 1946, the results 
of which I hope to announce at the next 
annual meeting. Although, of course, it is 
impossible to say what the future in these 
uncertain times holds for the company, I feel 
justified in stating that our present ition 
is one of such strength that I iene 
hopefully to the benefits which the results of 
the investigation will bring to 
the members of this great mutual office. 

I now move the formal adoption of the 
report, accounts and balance-sheet submitted. 
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KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS 
LIMITED 


LORD KEMSLEY’S ANNUAL REVIEW 


_ The twenty-second ordinary general mee; 
ing of this company was held, on the 
instant, at Kemsley House, London 

The Viscount Kemsley (chairman) or. 
sided and said: The net profit for the ae 
is £547,115, Compared with {510842 
1944, an increase of £36,272 We propos 
a final dividend of 6 per cent. on the Ordi- 
mary stock, making a total of 11 per cen 
for the year, compared with 10 per cent. ir 
ol . in 


€ t1th 


NEED FOR VIGILANCE 


The hepe of a united effort for Dea 
as since the formation of the Coalition 
Gevernment in 1940 there was a united 
effort for war, was destroyed by the Gener:! 
Election, and at one of the most difficult and 
critical periods in our history a Socialis 
Government is for the first time in power 
Tt 1s the task now of those who differ from 
the Government to exert the utmost vig. 
lance to secure that the change is not allowed 
to impede our economic recovery ani 
damages as little as possible the delicate 
structure of our economic life. 

There is no evidence that the fundamen: 
of recovery have commanded from th: 
Government the close concentration of efer 
which they deserved. Eight months have 
passed, and in few, it any, directions has 
progress fulfilled our reasonable expectations 

Now we have been presented with M: 
Dalton’s first Budget for a full year. It isa 


colourless production, singularly litle con- ° 


cerned with the arrangement of taxation w 
stimulate productive enterprise and industry, 
and on that account you will. not expect me 
say much about it im detail. I propose 
make only two points. 

The first is that in repealing Excess Profits 
Tax as from December 31st next, Mr Dalton 
hinted that he might substitute neat year 
some new tax upon profits or excess divi- 
dends, whatever this last term may mean. It 
partly depended, he added, upon how private 
enterprise conducted itself in the mean- 
ume, Now industry cannot plan ahead with 
a sword of Damocles of this kind hanging 
over it. Mr Dalton must be more specific. 
He should give us early warning of the kind 
of new taxation which he has in mind, and 
he should also explain how he desires 
industrialists to conduct their affairs. 

My second point relates to Mr Dalton’s 
intimation that he is leaving the City {ree to 
finance private enterprise without having (0 
find money for Government loans. Mr Dal- 
ton cannot stop there. He should instruct 
the Capital Issues Committee to treat appli- 
cants much more generously than it has in 
the recent past. Do not make it difficult for 
industry to obtain the new capital which, 4 
Mr Dalton himself recognises, it so badly 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 


New rejects Socialism. We stand for 
the liberty ‘of the individual within the lw. 
and see in the freedom of man the onl} 
sure basis of civilisation. 

To-day, when full discussion was neve? 
more necessary, we cannot adequately Pe 


position of 
each of the poorest which form this 
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sCOTTISH POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


DANGER OF NATIONALISATION 
MR. WILLIAM SHEARER’S VIEW 


The thirty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of the Scottish Power Co., Limited, was 
held, on the 10th instant, in Edinburgh. 

The chairman, Mr William Shearer, pre- 
sided and, in the course of his remarks, 
gid; Excluding bulk supplies to authorised 
undertakers outside our group, and the 
Central Electricity Board, the average price 
from our general business was as low as 
14d. Including such bulk supplies, the 
average price obtained was 1.04d. per unit. 

We have just decided to reduce the flat 
lighting rate to our domestic consumers. 

Reductions since 1943 alone, including 
those I have just referred to, will represent 
: saving to consumers of between £180,000 
and £200,000 per annum. 


AN ATMOSPHERE OF UNCERTAINTY 


After dealing with the increase in the cost 
of coal, local rates and other items, the 
chairman continued : 

The Government have given due notice 
of their intention to nationalise various in- 
dustries in this country, including electricity 
supply. As a result an atmosphere of un- 
certainty, frustration and anxiety has been 
created—anything but conducive to national 
unity, which, under present circumstances, 
is so essential for the maintenance of our 
position as a first-class power. A _ public 
statement was recently made by the power 
companies of the country, expressing their 
determination to resist nationalisation by 
every legitimate means, and this attitude, 
which is approved by your directors, can- 
not fail to receive wide support.: 

I am satisfied that there is no necessity 
whatever for such a revolutionary alteration 
in the structure and administration of the 
industry. 

We are told by one Minister that even- 
tually “the electricity supply industry must 
be gathered under the umbrella of some 
form of national ownership,” and by another 
that “it is up to the nationalisers to prove 
their case that there will be public advantage 
by nationalisation.” 

The latter pronouncement is one to which 
we cannot take exception, but up till now 
there has been no attempt whatever on the 
part of the nationalisers to prove the validity 
if their theories in the light of the results of 
ree experiments in this country or else- 
where, 

The Minister of Fuel and Power is re- 
ported to have said recently that he has the 
big battalions on his side for once. We 
have seen examples already of the very 
ngorous use made by the Government of 
ts well-drilled majority, but if and when 
egislation affecting electricity supply is in- 
reduced, it is to be hoped that greater 
‘clerance will be shown to reasoned and con- 
‘tucuve proposals put forward by the 
Opposition than has been experienced in 
recent months. 


e 
NEED FOR DEFINITE INFORMATION 


ine addressing a Socialist gathering at 


a on the 6th instant, the Minister said 


hoped to have electricity nationalised 
within the next Session of Parliament. He 
added that he was not going to say how 
he was going to do it, because he knew 
that many big people in the electricity 
‘Ompanies want to know.” Of course we 
“ant to know—whether we are big or little 
—ind we are entitled to know, particularly 
a of the fact that recently the Minister 
boc ed representatives of the industry, 
to cegepany and municipal, to meet him 
not be assurances that development would 
thr Stopped or impeded by reason of the 

fat of State monopoly. He got these 
*surances whole-heartedly. Substantial 


financial commitments are being undertaken 
daily in the belief that British justice will 
ensure that fair treatment will be accorded 
to those who put the public interest in the 
forefront. 

Altogether many hundreds of millions of 
pounds have been expended in supply 
undertakings in the full confidence that the 
enactments of the Mother of Parliaments in 
regard to tenure—whether limited or in per- 
petuity—would be regarded as sacrosanct, 
and scores of thousands of small investors 
have entrusted their savings to the industry 
in that belief. 

I therefore repeat: “Why shouldn’t we 
be told ‘how he is going to do it’?” The 
Minister appears to be gloating over the 
enjoyment he is experiencing in keeping us 
in complete ignorance. I somehow feel that 
a responsible Minister of the Crown will, 
on more mature reflection, realise that this 
is not a British way of dealing with such 
vital matters. 


CONSTRUCTIVE PROPOSALS 


I should like particularly to refer to the 
threat of nationalisation as affecting the 
distribution side of electricity supply, and 
with regard to this it would indeed be amaz- 
ing if, in our young and virile industry, there 
should be no ground for improvement, con- 
sidering the tremendous developments which 
have taken. place in such a short period, in 
spite of the hampering legislation which has 
lagged behind the technical advances made 
in recent years. The organisation of the 
distribution of electricity has been brought 
under review by two important Government 
committees, one in 1936 with reference to 
the whole country, and the other in 1942 in 
regard to the northern areas of Scotland. 
Both of these committees reported emphati- 
cally against reorganisation by way of the 
purchase of existing undertakings by regional 
boards or public corporations. These solu- 
tions were characterised as incapable of being 
carried into effect without very serious dis- 
location, which would be quite unjustified 
by any prospect of resulting increased 
efficiency and cheaper supplies. 


NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENTS 


In our group of companies I think we 
may say we have every reason to be satisfied 
with the achievements of private enterprise. 
Under our developments the number of 
undertakings have been substantially re- 
duced, voltages of supply have been stan- 
dardised, the standardisation of systems of 
supply is practically completed, forms of 
tariffs have not only been standardised, but 
rates of supply are to a large extent uniform 
all this over an area of some 13,000 square 
miles. 

Consumers and ratepayers in our areas may 
well ask what advantage will result from 
nationalisation. Without any assistance 
whatever from the State we were pioncers 
in the development of electricity supply in 
these sparsely populated areas of Scotland. 
I well remember the difficulties and anxieties 
of earlier years when finance was almost 
unobtainable, and it is not inappropriate to 
record the fact that Ordinary shareholders 
received no return on their investment for 
many years. 

if you consider, on the one hand, the 
achievements of the industry, and on the 
other the upheaval and dislocation which 
State ownership would entail, I feel sure 
you will support your directors in their 
determination to resist nationalisation by 
very legitimate means. 

. The "agian then dealt with the con- 
OT ennt and ecovutile for the year were 


adopted. 
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METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED 
NATIONALISATION DANGERS 


The fifty-ninth ordinary general meeting 

of this company was heid, on the 16th instant, 
in London. 
Major H. Richardson, M.C., J.P. (chair- 
man and managing director), said that the 
electricity supply industry had already proved 
itself and was continuing to do so, on estab- 
lished facts, and its results were plain for 
everyone to see. He did not claim that the 
present structure of the industry could not 
be improved upon, but he did say that such 
improvements as were needed could be 
obtained without nationalising the industry. 
The results of a nationalised industry could 
only be determined by making a gigantic 
experiment which he made bold to say 
would prove to be costly to the country 
generally and which, in the opinion of 
responsible and experienced leaders in the 
industry, contained no hope of general 
reduction in the cost of electricity service. 
The only certain thing about it was that, 
unless subsidised, the cost of electricity to 
consumers would be greater than would be 
the case if the industry was left to the 
control of experienced local authorities and 
companies, maintaining the existing benefi- 
cial and real competition which was essential 
to initiative, invention and progress. 

It was to be hoped that the Government 
would fully appreciate the facts of the situa- 
tion, which were simply that, when three 
improvements had been effected, the industry 
would be placed in a state as near perfec- 
tion as was practicable in this world. Those 
improvements were the standardisation of 
voltages and systems throughout the country, 
the standarisation of forms of tariffs, and the 
formation of fewer and larger areas of supply, 
some controlled by existing local authority 
undertakings and others by existing company 
undertakings. 


The report was adopted. 


S. HUBBARD, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY TRADING PROFIT 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of S. Hubbard, Limited, was held, on the 
16th instant, in London. Mr S. B. Hubbard 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the accounts :— 

The profit from manufacturing and trading 
for 1945 amounts to £97,935, compared with 
£101,196 for 1944, which is to be regarded 
as satisfactory in view of the transition during 
the year from the requirements of war to 
those of peace. The net profit for 1945 is 
£79,142, from which £67,000 has been pro- 
vided for E.P.T. and income tax payable in 
respect of the profits of the year. The 
directors propose that the dividend for 1945 
on the ordinary shares shall again be at the 
rate of 10 per cent. 

Reference was made last year to the com- 
pany’s activities in the war years. During 
this period the manufacture of hoods for 
domestic purposes was necessarily restricted. 
There have been heavy demands upon the 
trade during 1945 for headgear for the 
demobilised services and, towards the end 
of the year, for export. The company is 
now actively engaged in developing its pro- 
duction of hoods, both in wool felt and fur 
felt, for the above purposes. — Restrictions 
upon the manufacture of hats for domestic 
purposes came to an end at December 31, 
1945, and the company is very alive to the 
need of the home market. Active steps are 
being taken to meet these requirements as 
soon as possible. 

The company has recently acquired upon 
satisfactory terms the whole of the share 
capital in the Hart-Ashworth Company, 

imited. This company has been carrying 
on a successful and increasing manufacturing 
business in Preston. 

The prospects for 1946 appear good. 

The report was adopted 
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RECORDS and 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended April 13, 1946, totai 
ordinary revenue was /50,933,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of {66,998,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of 4150,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund — allocations of 
£237,882, the deficit accrued since April 
ist is £71,925,000 against £100,193,000 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


- 








Receipts into the 
' Exchequer 
i | (£ thousands) 
Ral] aoe Fa i 
Revenue mate, 7: — Week | Week 
sea? | OF | ended | coded 
(| Apeil | Apeit [Apel |“Aped 
i | > 
2s | able | 29% | a0 
ORDINARY i i 
REVENUE = i 
Iacome Tax ..... 1111000 30,187, 49, 13,854 20,528 
Sar-tax .......5. 80,000, 2,420 3,630, 820; 1,700 
Estate, etc., Duties 140,000, 4,525 6,595 1) 3,595 
Stamps.......... ooo}... | 700... 500 
1715 1,199 915 730 


23,000) 
Mink. a EP ET SE 
EP 222211 $525,000) 17,182 12,630 10,000) 6,800 
Other Inland Rev 1,000... | 35). | 3S 


Total Inland Rev. 1686000 56,029: 74,068) 27,225; 33,888 









































Customs. ......+-| 595,000, 27,651 21,199 11,048 11,793 
Emcee. -1222++--/ 69000) "7,200 #1000) 4,000) 4,100 
Total Customs & i ! | 

Excise .....4:. 1187000, 24,851, 29,199 15,048 15,893 
Motor Duties . 


| } 

..-| 45,000 97 2,389 475 1,056 

Surplus War Stores 150,000... ose 

Surplas Receipts: | 
from Trading ..; 50,000 ... 







Wireless Licences.) 5,300 - ;.. sakst Tisai th oan 
Crown Lands. .... 1000)... one one ese 
Receipts from ' 

Loans. .| 15,000) 41 


Miscel!. Receipts. .| 22,000 





—_—_———— — 


Se_r-BaLaNcinG 











. | — 
Post Office ...... | 120,900, 3,500) 3,350 1,700 1,600 
Iucome Tax on } 

E.P-T. Refunds | 4906)... | 2,993 
ee 3282200 85,322 114,965. 44,544) 55,526 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24%, 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 

(£ thousands) 


3% 
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Issues out of the 
Exchequer to mee! 
| payinegts, 
} (£ thousands) 
Esti- | —— — 
Expenditure | mate, | April | April | ; 
wear | 4 | Week | Week 
i i to | to | April | A 
| | Am | Ape |e i 
| 195 | 1946 | 2945] 19% 
Orpinany | 
EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt..... ' 490,000! 23,476; 26, 5, 4,298 
Pa nts to N. i 
RUNG. 000055) 20, ose pee ove 
Nat. Land Fund. .' 50, | 
Other Cons. F 
Services ....... oa 4 ¥%, 
ee _...| 568,000, 23,508 26,896] 3,894 4,298 
ly Services . ./ 3318917) 158,600! 151,500) 80,050 62,700 
Simking Funds...) ...- {> 4. 238)... | | 150 
OPO ay: seven? 182,108) 178,634 85,944 67,148 
; t 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£46,298 to £2,823,897, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 


increased the gross National Debt by 
£24,175,077 to £24,563 million. 
NET ISSUES (¢ thousands) 

P.O. and Telegraph... ..............000.05 shes 2 30 

Overseas Trade Guarantees................-4.64 15 

BB. Bekgrtin inn dik ad cad sb. - whines - 38 5,658 

War Damage Commission ....... Sak @e <be - ches bus 4,000 
7,923 


NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousands) 
Land Settlement Acts... ..........-..cccccccece 10 
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20, 1965 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
————— 
. Ways and 
Treasury ys an i 
Bills Mean, Trea. | 
Advances sury i Total 
Date | —_______} ___ De- | Float 
1 ci | Bank sl oe 
ic | or oy ety 
very Tap Dept ad Eng- Banks . 
| land 
5 | ony eee 
April 14 |1430 - Not available 
Jan. 12 |1810-01 i > 
19 1820 F 
26 |1790 -0) = 
Feb. 2 |1780- - 
» 9 11760 P 
» 16 (1740-0) Ce “ | 
» 23 ,1720-0 2540-2) S82-2] ... | 1572-0) gag 
Mar. 2 '1700-0 Not available | 
» 9 (1690-0) 5 # 
» 16 1700-0) “4 z 
» 23 (1720-0) So . 
» 3) 442\3-4 490-4] 14-2 | 1559-0) 64874 
Apri! 6 '1760 Not available | 
<3 p78:9 | 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ mill.ons) 
| Amount Average | 
a a | of Allé- — 
| ial Applied’ auotted ment Mia 
! o, Rate 
1945 | ak 
April 13 | 110-0 | 244-4/ 110-0/ 20 2-28 | m 
1946 | 
Jan. 11} 140-0 | 2000] 140-0) 10 038 | ® 
» 18 | 130-0 | 185-3 120-0) 10 0539) 
» 25) 1400) 209-9' 1400! 10 1-78 | Sl 
Feb. 1 130-0) 207-4), 1300) 10 140 | # 
» 8 | 130-0 | 214-7 | 130-0) 10 0% | & 
45 | 130-0 209-7) 1300) 10 139 | 
92} 1300) 2212/1200! lo 155] & 
Mar. 1 | 130-0 | 232-2| 1300| 10 105 | 3 
» 8 | 140-0/ 235-3 140-0, 10 10] 4 
» 45 | 150-0 | 233-9) 150-0) 10 145 | 3 
» 22! 150-0! 234-4' 1500) 10 1-35 2 
* 29 | 150-0 | 265-5| 1500; lo 213 | & 
April 5 | 1500) 248-7) 1500, 027% #7 
» 12 | 150-0 | 256-3 1500 10 209 | 





On April 12 applications at £99 17s. 5d. for bills to 
id ior ek Menaay. Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of the following week were accepted 
as to about 38 per cent. of the amount applied for and 
applications at higher. prices were accepted in full. (15) 


3% % i T Bills are being offered for April 8 
ee N.S.C. | Defence | Savings | we Tor the wei ae April 20 the banks will be asked toe 
cs - Bonds Bonds Bonds Treasury d ts to the maximum amouat of £100 millva. 
1946 ; 

6 

oe ag toeed>: eee | inghatn... ...0« | 1427! 2,29! 25,835 | 40,209 GOLD AND SILVER 

a 12 } 3,236 ; 5,480 | Bradford Seerdesevce i 2,938 3,087 28,443 34,4838 The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 

- “% 4,000, 5,990 Beth i .. 2s 541 | 605 | 10,216 | 11,007 remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ourice throughout thie 

"lg ¢ 66 KSA PO Bem. .gisiuacses. i 637 | 916 | 10,601 13,794 &k. In’ the Landon. silver market prices pes fine ounce 
Mer,” S 4,158 5 5,132 | ras penis *SYY | $58) 965 | 19,160) 21,125 have been 44d, tor cash- and for two months. The New 

» 2 2,817 4,766 | ONT on -2 7+ 420° $86 | 2291 | 15,940 | 17,204 | York market price of silver remained at TO} cm Pv 

< 19 3,014 ; 4,619 erpool eae Cex ee « 5,525 { 6,852 | 81,045 j 93,292 t t the week Bombay bullion prices 

"35 36e | 4713 | Manchester... -... 3,327 | 3,869 | $2,553 | 62196 =| Ounce threughout ; 
Aprii 2 2,376 | 5.063 | Newcastle. ........) 1,687 | | 26,639 30,698 a m@ . Gold Silver 

oe 2388) 5,946) Nottiagham....... | S06} 586 | 7,606 | 9.153 

eal a ee ee Eee hg (ea egh | 906 801 15,649 | 17,115 Fine Tolas 100 Pine Tolas 
Totals | i J Southampton. ..... } 202, 472) 32) 1946 Rs. a. ~ . 
© | 1,556,103*! , ~- + — I 
See 12 Towns........, | 19,440 23,024 295,199 | 354,043 | APril Mew+-trenveeess-- 3 0) ol 
: t: gy ore regi — 

Up to Mar. 30th principal of Savings Certificates to the Dublin... ......... | 8413 8,931 | 126,207 | 157,104 - = sno ne oe. scnene o ¢ 160 10 
amount of £326,720,000 has been repaid. i icy } Oe ee ee 6 2 162 6 
ae ee 


Shorter Notes 


Mr. Oliver Lyttelton’s speech last week to Associated Electrical 
Industries’ shareholders emphasised the company’s plans for ex- 


Continent. Fortunately, the forgeries ‘are not of the hight 


this country. 


pansion. Fixed assets, costing £13,206,000, stand in the books at 
27 per cent of this figure. A sum of £2,632,905 provided by the 


new issue will enable the company to unde 
the group’s labour force has fallen from a peak of 70,000 to 46,000 
and the return of employees from the Services is slow. It is 
regretted that a-note on the Associated Electrical Industries report 
in The Economist of April 6, 1946, referred inadvertently to the 


Associated Equipment Company. 
* * 


Stockbrokers and bankers have been officiatty-warned of the 
existence of. forged 34 per cent. War Bonds emanating from.the 


rtake reconversion, but 


During the war 


standard, and so far only limited numbers appear to have reac 


bd 


The growing importance of plywood is demonstrated by 30 
increase in ricebthly enstts te! §.75 million square ne * 
1939 to 25 millioa in the fizst quarter of 1946. Home pro 
has risen from 0.5 million to 5.0 million square fect mon” 
itish. manufacturers. produced an engine 
grade plywood;-using synthetic resins for bonding, aid Wy 
likely to be in heavy demand from abroad ; at present plywo 
available is required to meet home consumption, now 

at 31 million square feet a month. 


‘comes t tad eta aaa ea aaa : . ——— LI. 
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